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Realism and Peace 


A FTER all the preliminary heralding and the adjura- 

tions to the Allies to be “ realists,” Hitler’s flat and 
utterly unrealistic speech of last week, opening his peace 
offensive, came as a very damp squib. M. Daladier’s sum- 
mary of its contents cannot be bettered. “Summed up, 
what does the latest Reichstag speech mean? ” the French 
Prime Minister asked. “It means this: — 


‘I have annexed Poland. I am satisfied. Let us stop 
fighting; let us hold a conference to consecrate my con- 
quests and organise peace.’ ” 


This theme was embroidered with many of the Fuehrer’s 
inimitable and characteristic touches. There was, for 
example, the boast that the German casualties of 44,303 
in the Polish campaign were scarcely 5 per cent. of what 
was expected; this strange peace-maker boasts of having 
started a campaign in the expectation that it would inflict 
a million casualties on his own people! But the theme was 
quite simply a plea to the Allies to let him get away with 
what he had stolen. Even the “concessions” which he 
offered for peace turn out on examination to be demands. 
The first plank in his peace platform was the demand for 
a clear statement of aims by the European Great 
Powers. He explained that this meant the uncondi- 
tional return of the ex-German colonies. He did not 
explain that it also meant a declaration by Britain and 
France of disinterestedness in all Europe east of the Rhine. 
The second item spoke of “a definitive regulation of 
currencies,” leading to freer trade. This means a loan to 

y to extricate the mark and substantial concessions 
to her exports. Finally, there was a mention of a conven- 
tion to abolish all armaments capable of attacking women 
and children; and though Hitler mentioned submarines 


and gas, what he had in mind was the aim of crippling 
the British power of blockade. 

The stakes in the game of power politics are so high 
that we cannot afford to dismiss any offer of peace, how- 
ever spurious, without thorough examination. The Reich- 
stag farrago has had that thorough examination at the 
hands, not merely of the Allied Governments, but of their 
peoples. To accept his terms, or anything resembling them, 
would clearly be dishonour. An honourable nation does not 
take up arms in defence of an Ally and then lay them down 
again a month later when the Ally has been butchered— 
especially when treaties have been signed undertaking to 
make no separate peace. 

But there are siren voices to be heard in the land hinting 
that in present circumstances honour is a luxury we cannot 
afford and advising us to be “ realists.” It is true that only 
the more obedient Communists and the misguided zealots 
of the pacifist movement advise peace at the present price. 
But there are more subtle currents of opinion claiming 
(against all the evidence) that Hitler can be “ beaten by 
peace as well as by war,” or suggesting that, if once we 
agree to enter a conference, Hitler (contrary to all past 
precedent) will moderate his terms. It is as well, then, to 
pause for a moment and consider, in the most “ realistic 7 
spirit, what would be the results of accepting Hitler’s 
suggestions now. He would be left in possession of the field 
in Eastern Europe. He would be enabled, by the 
triumphant demonstration of how little he has to fear from 
the West, to regain all, and more than all, of what he has 
had to concede, in land or prestige, to the Soviets. Britain 
and France, on the other hand, would be exposed as Powers 
too weak or too fearful to keep a pledge given less than 
two months earlier. Those who are now our friends would 
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no longer be able to afford to be anything but our enemies. 
Those who are now neutrals because they do not know who 
will win, would doubt no longer and hasten to offer alliance 
or obeisance at Berchtesgaden. And when, in due course, 
the demands on the West, now lightly whispered, were 
suddenly roared out, we should be unable to win. We 
should, indeed, be unable to fight, since after two sham 
crises, nobody in the democratic countries would take the 
word “ war” seriously. 

Only one thing, on the most realistic calculations, could 
justify the acceptance of terms such as these. That would 
be if there were a certainty of defeat for us in the present 
war. But if there is any certainty in the present situation 
it is that we cannot be defeated. The war in the West—on 
land, sea and in the air—stands in virtually every respect 
more favourably for us than it did in 1917. And if our 
cause has suffered treachery and disasters in the East, the 
most that Hitler can hope for is help in prolonging, for a 
few months, his resistance to our pressure. He has gained 
little or nothing in the East that can help him to victory 
in the West. There are some sections of opinion in Eng- 


More 


HE first six weeks of the Fifth War of German 

Aggression—the sequence began some seventy-seven 
years ago with Prussia’s attack upon Denmark—have wit- 
nessed an overwhelming willingness on the part of the 
British people to make every sacrifice to root out inter- 
national lawlessness. Yet the same period has seen a spate 
of complaints from many sections of the population about 
the consequences of the Government’s war policy at home. 
The motor trade and the road transport industry are 
openly unhappy about the effects of petrol rationing as it 
is at present being administered. Hotel-keepers are loud 
in their protests against the ruthless requisitioning of their 
premises. The inhabitants of several reception areas are 
not contented with the conditions upon which women and 
children evacuated from vulnerable districts have been bil- 
leted in their towns and houses. A campaign to cut down 
the men and money employed in air-raid precautions is 
gathering momentum. Another campaign to purge the 
Ministry of Information has won official recognition, while 
the war-time activities and governance of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation are being scarcely less widely 
criticised. On Tuesday this week Members in all parts of 
the House of Commons denounced the rationing of coal, 
gas and electricity as unnecessary, inexplicable and absurd; 
and on the railways there is widespread resentment against 
the drastic withdrawal of trains, overcrowding, restricted 
week-end travel, inadequate provision for night workers 
and the general lack of lighting. 


These are not factitious or frivolous grievances. For the 
most part they spring from a real sense of hardship, frus- 
tration or indignation, as do the complaints of traders and 
manufacturers who wish to serve the country by carrying 
on their business at home or overseas but cannot because 
of Treasury control and import chaos. The fact is that 
there is a paradox here, an apparent conflict between 
national solidarity and sectional complaints, which is pecu- 
liar, and essential, to the democratic ways we are fighting 
to preserve. It would be a flagrant error to suppose that 
these complaints, genuine though they mostly are, implied 
any weakening in the country’s freely and unanimously 
given pledge to follow the Government in the support of 
all measures necessary to carry on the war. In totalitarian 
countries where any open dissent must mean dangerous 
weakness, the clash of opinion in Britain will inevitably 
be misinterpreted. That is why irresponsible and_ill- 
founded complaints must be regarded as foolish and dis- 
loyal in war time. Even so, Lord Acton’s definition of a 
free State as one in which “there is freedom of the 
governed to complain of wrongs and readiness in rulers 
to redress them” is as true of war time as it is of 
peace time. It is, in fact, precisely because of this 
ae combination of consent and criticism that 
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iand (not confined to professed Socialists) who have gazed 
so long and so longingly at their Red Star of Hope in the 
East that when it suddenly goes out they are blinded and 
frightened. It might help them to compose their minds 
if they were to ask themselves one question : If the Soviet 
somersault makes Hitler invincible, why is he so anxious for 
immediate peace? Or is he, after all, just a tender-hearted 
humanitarian in disguise? 

The Anglo-French answer is, then, rightly an uncom- 
promising No. The only question that is worth discussing 
is whether the rejection of these terms should be accom- 
panied by any indication of what terms would be 
accepted. Those terms must clearly include the evacuation 
by German troops of Poland and Czechoslovakia and the 
disappearance of the Nazi gang. If there is a chance of any 
German Government arising now, before the war begins in 
earnest, that will accept terms such as these, let them 
by all means be elaborated. But nothing less unpalatable 
to Hitler than this will now accord either with the honour 
or with the safety or with the aroused temper of the British 
and French peoples. 


Light 


This is simple truth. Yet there is some danger of becom- 
ing intoxicated by the mere vocabulary of freedom in a 
world of repression and forcible constraint. Not all criti- 
cism is welcome even in a country of free institutions. 
Apart from the risk of giving the enemy false heart by 
seeming divided in counsel, there is the possibility that 
sectional interests may be momentarily permitted to over- 
ride the common good. It is the duty of separate industries 
and groups of opinion to think twice before they give voice 
to grievances. ‘the motor trade and a large part of the 
civil section of the transport industry—now suffering un- 
deniable hardships—may decide on reflection that there 
can only be small places for them in the petrol-hungry war 
economy. Hotel-keepers may realise that, while Govern- 
ment commandeering now, when normal business is still 
fair, may be disadvantageous, later on, when travelling 
and staying in hotels have been cut down, it may be a 
definite boon. Second thoughts may suggest to critics of 
evacuation, the black-out and the scale of A.R.P. that the 
nature of the air menace makes it imperative that the 
Government should overdo rather than skimp the pro- 
gramme of vital protection—just as it is needful to build 
up a great reserve of coal against the growing calls of war, 
shipping and the export trade, and to conserve our facili- 
ties for carrying coal. And common sense may convince 
a host of other complainants that to label all sorts of in- 
escapable war time controls as undesirable bureaucracy 
is as foolish and futile as to expect a peace time service of 
broadcast entertainment under conditions of war. 

It is well to make this point, if only because the great 
bulk of the population have already accepted it quite vol- 
untarily. The thousands of men and women who have 
been thrown out of work by the war have organised no 
campaigns of protest. There has been no bitter outcry 
against inevitable and onerous rises in prices. There was 
general and cheerful acceptance of the most burdensome 
Budget which any British Chancellor has ever opened. It 
is because the British people realise that the sole aim of 
the moment must be to win the war that they have taken 
the strain with open eyes and without complaint. 

_ This is not to say that the current complaints are 
invalid, or to argue that the domestic policy of the Govern- 
ment since the war began has been beyond reproach. Far 
from it. The “freedom of the governed to complain” is 
only one-half of the democratic process; the “ readiness of 
rulers to redress” is the other; and it would be an ill 
service to the public weal now to claim that there is 
nothing for the Government to right forthwith. The 
instances are many and obvious where remedies are needed. 
The rationing of petrol has already had to be amended to 
meet me i a oe and taxi drivers. There 
seems test t the isitioning of 
hotels has been done hastily and with a high hand. In the 
Process of settlement which has still to follow evacuation 
there are undoubte\ sufferings among both migran ts and 
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hosts to be speedily alleviated; camps, canteens and wel- 
fare work are urgently required. In A.R.P., too, precaution 
has become prodigal in many places, and the review of the 
fire services was not overdue. Nor was the overhaul of the 
Ministry of Information. Again, it is hard to believe that 
it would not be possible, without sacrificing a reasonable 
margin of safety, for the Government-controlled railways 
to run more adequate passenger services, on main and 
suburban lines alike—the excuse that the lines must be 
kept clear by day for goods traffic which in peace iime 
travels by night is belied by the noticeable absence of 
unusually numerous day-time goods trains. And it may 
very well prove, as winter draws on, that the fuel rations 
at present in force are neither necessary nor desirable. 

But the gravamen of the charges that may justly be laid 
against the Government does not really lie in these parti- 
cular grievances. The haste of the nation’s plunge into war 
and the urgent immediate demands of the war as it has got 
under way, with the fear of heavy air raids which have not 
yet come, reasonably account for a great many of them. 
It is rather an underlying law which runs right through 
official policy that invites criticism. The vice of needless 
official secretiveness has been often deprecated in these 
pages in recent years. Now, in the opening scenes of the 
most strenuous national effort that this country has ever 
been called upon to make, this reluctance of the Govern- 
ment to take the people into its confidence is the greatest 
single factor making for delay and misunderstanding. 
Since the war began a vast network of restrictions, pro- 
hibitions and controls has been suddenly imposed upon 
them, and they are given no positive guidance as to what 
the object of all this regulation may be. All citizens readily 
agree that their future must largely be controlled by what 
the Government intends to do. It is the duty of Ministers, 
in turn, to define and make known their intentions. 

It is easy to illustrate this thirst for certainty. It is 
hardly to be doubted, for instance, that the present discon- 
tents of the motor trades would have been much reduced— 
even though their hardships were no less—if they had been 
told authoritatively the Government’s considered opinion 
about the desirable and practicable scale of civil motoring, 
private and commercial, in war time. There can be no 
question that the resentment of hotel-keepers would have 
been almost wholly avoided if the Government’s requisi- 
tioning had been done in consultation with their representa- 


Economic 


TS strength of the Allies in industry, trade and 
finance is a weapon of crucial importance in the war 
against Nazi Germany. Just as the power of a “ nation of 
shopkeepers” at sea and in trade loosened the grip of 
Napoleon upon Europe before Wellington broke the French 
armies, so to-day the combined economic strength of 
France and the British Empire can steadily eat away the 
capacity of the enemy to maintain and supply his fighting 
forces in face of the massed men and material of the 
Allies. It is only maladroitness that can lessen the power of 
this weapon. In the first place, it must not be supposed for 
a moment that economic might absolves Britain from the 
need to make the maximum military effort on land and 
in the air—it was Waterloo, not Trafalgar, which dealt the 
knock-out blow to Napoleon. In the second place, economic 
wealth and strength must be fully marshalled and mobilised 
to bring victory, for it is not in the nature of commerce 
and credit to win wars of their own accord. Nor can they 
bring victory while they are restricted but given no 
guidance. 

The importance of economics in the calculus of victory is 
admittedly better understood to-day than it ever has been. 
In the last war it was not until 1915 that a Ministry of 
Munitions was set up, and not until 1916 that Ministries of 
Food, Shipping, Labour and Blockade were created. The 
power of Britain to place fully-equipped forces in the 
field and to put a stranglehold upon the enemy’s economy 
was dissipated by a ee and delays until the very 
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tive association. Full and frequent statements about the 
future of evacuation, after actual migration had ended, 
would have lessened the anxieties of reception areas. It has 
been damaging to business and confidence that more than 
a month has passed without any statement of the Govern- 
ment’s plans to provide for insurance against war risks to 
property being made. It has been disastrous to foreign 
trade that importers and exporters should have spent six 
weeks without any official lead as to the scope and direc- 
tion of their business in war time. Nor is it enough for the 
men and women made idle by the outbreak of war to be 
told that there will be jobs for all of them in time; it is 
the intelligible exposition of the Government’s whole man- 
power policy that is wanted. 

The danger is not only that lack of information leads to 
widespread complaints, many of them, in fact, over-stated. 
It leads to lack of confidence as well. Silence is never 
taken for strength in politics, where the best way to give 
a dog a bad name is always to be secretive about him. 
Quite certainly, policy will be presumed to be lacking 
when it is not made known; it will be feared that the 
nation’s resources are being permitted to run to waste 
behind a smoke-screen of bureaucratic activity. Perforce 
but willingly, we are all pieces in a very complicated 
pattern, and we want to know something of what that 
pattern is like. Piecemeal pronouncements elicited with 
difficulty by repeated Parliamentary questioning are not 
sufficient. It is hard to see, for instance, as the Opposition 
argued in Wednesday's Commons debate, why the new 
status of the B.B.C., with two directors instead of seven, 
should not have been announced in toto at the outset of the 
war instead of being belatedly confessed. Why was no 
explanation of the need for fuel rationing made until it 
was dragged out by a Parliamentary storm? It surely 
cannot be maintained that the explanation would give any 
real assistance to the enemy. 

The British people are united in their loyalty and deter- 
mination. It is only a lead that they are looking for. From 
the Government it is intelligence they require—in both its 
senses. They call for the foresight and comprehensive 
vision which determines the margin between victory and 
defeat in war, and the clear proof in frequent official state- 
ments of fact and intentions that this foresight and vision 
are continually in play. “ More Light ” is no worse a motto 
for having been coined by a German. 


Warfare 


of Supply and Food already. The Ministry of Labour had 
never lapsed. A Ministry of Shipping has been almost 
brought to birth; and, inheriting the duties of the old-time 
Ministry of Blockade, together with wide new tasks of 
putting ceaseless pressure upon the enemy’s trade and 
finance, a Ministry of Economic Warfare sprang into being 
fully armed as soon as war broke out. ; 
In title and function it is the Ministry of Economic 
Warfare which indicates most clearly the new awareness 
of the economics of war, and the Ministry has been built 
upon the experience of 1914-18. The nucleus of its work, 
in co-operation with the Admiralty, is blockade, to prevent 
articles serviceable for war purposes from reaching the 
enemy. In the last war, it was discovered before many 
months had gone by that the old-style blockade by closing 
enemy ports and coasts to shipping was ineffective. To pass 
on all food, cotton and other conditional contraband (that 
is, articles which become contraband if they are to be used 
for war purposes) untouched and unexamined to neutrals 
was to court disaster. To accept evidence of neutral con- 
signment without question, when consignees might very 
often be dummies for enemy trade, was fatal. Like Nelson, 
the Navy found that the contraband routes to the enemy 
went through neutral countries, and the task of blockade be- 
came detective work, to find out whether or not goods con- 
signed to neutral ports and firms were in fact intended for 
re-export to Germany. The basis of the blockade remained 
the power of the Navy to stop ships and detain them for 
search, but the superstructure was a ceaseless system of 
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investigation and intelligence to establish the probable 
ultimate destination of cargoes. It became the duty, first 
of a series of ad hoc committees and departments working 
with or in the Foreign Office, the Admiralty and the Board 
of Trade, and then of the Ministry of Blockade itself, to 
ferret out all the facts about neutral traders and neutral 
shippers and to keep constant watch and ward upon the 
flow of key commodities in world commerce. At contra- 
band control bases all passing vessels, intercepted by naval 
patrols or invited in, were examined. Only when actual 
evidence of contraband could be found were goods 
detained, and the chief task of blockade was to produce 
evidence sufficiently strong to convince impartial judges 
of the Prize Court that detention could be justified in 
international law. The strength of the system resided 
in files, card indexes and statistics, in lists of suspected 
traders and suspected ships, and in analyses of unusual 
movements in the imports and exports of neutral 
countries. 

This is the technique which the Ministry of Economic 
Warfare, the Scotland Yard of national defence, has 
inherited and elaborated. Here is mapped out the terrain 
of enemy commerce and manufacture which is to be 
attacked by blockade and pressure. Here is collected 
together all available information about the trade and 
output of neutral and enemy States. Here is compiled a 
Black List of neutral traders known to keep up affiliations 
or commercial connections with the enemy and so to be 
watched with care; and a statutory warning list has already 
been made public under the Trading with the Enemy regu- 
lations. Here, too, is made up the list of traders who can 
be trusted not to evade the contraband laws—the object 
of this segregation of sheep and goats being, not only to 
restrain bad friends, but also to give aid and conces- 
sions to good ones, and so ease the task of control. At 
Weymouth, Kirkwall, the North Foreland, Gibraltar and 
Haifa contraband control bases have been set up by the 
Admiralty. The cargo manifests of all passing ships are 
examined by the Ministry of Economic Warfare for 
evidence of contraband and destination. The Ministry’s 
findings are referred to the Contraband Committee, which 
decides whether or not there is a prima facie case for 
detaining any part of the cargo. The neutral ships go on 
their way, and the final decision is given by the Prize Court 
sitting publicly in the High Court of Justice. It is by 
these peaceful and legal means that 315,000 tons of 
materials destined for the Reich (much of this total was 
openly consigned to Germany before war broke out) were 
captured in the first five weeks of war; and in these 
five weeks 150,000 tons were taken by the French, whose 
economic warfare is working in close liaison with ours, by 
similar methods. They are methods which contrast 
strikingly with the Nazis’ own treatment of neutral trade. 
The submarines and aircraft the Germans use do not 
visit, search and detain. They attack and sink. There is no 
appeal to a court and the ships are lost. 

This difference is fundamental. It is the difference 
between economic and military sanctions, between law- 
abidingness and lawlessness. It is neither the intention nor 
the interest of this country to put a brake upon neutral 
commerce. In the last war this was made very evident by 
the arrangements which were worked out to operate the 
contraband control in co-operation with neutral Govern- 
ments and traders. Then, as now, neutral ships usually 
came quite voluntarily to the control bases. Cargo lists were 
sent in advance by neutral shippers to ensure speedy clear- 
ance at the bases—now they come by air mail. Agree- 
ments were made with corporations of neutral merchants in 
Holland, Denmark and Switzerland by which undertakings 
to engage in no illegitimate trade were given and accepted. 
The principle that “a belligerent who controls the sea is 
entitled to ask for evidence or assurance of genuine neutral 
‘ trade” was recognised; and pacts were made with neutral 
Governments whereby they consented to- restrict their 
imports of key commodities to their normal average 

: domestic consumption, except for definitely accountable 
causes. The work of patrol, blockade and fact-finding was 
immensely lightened when neutrals found that by agree- 
ment and voluntary rationing they could obtain all the 
supplies they needed for their own use regularly and 
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rapidly, By accepting the principle that they should not 
give goods or financial facilities of their own to the enemy 
over and above those normally given in peace-time, pass 
on to him imports permitted by Britain, or engage in other 
activities advantageous to him—that is, by recognising our 
clear belligerent rights—neutrals were assured of freedom 
to sail and trade as they pleased. 

The British Government now wish this kind of co- 
operation to be worked out once more. The first aim of the 
Ministry of Economic Warfare is to put economic pressure 
upon the enemy, not upon neutrals, and the next step is to 
supplement the laborious process of search for contraband 
by a world-wide tracery of agreements, treaties, assurances 
and guarantees. The interest of Britain is to maintain and 
maximise world trade, and talks with Sweden, Holland, 
Belgium and Denmark have already begun; other talks 
are in train. It is the orderly arrangement of commerce, 
and not the severance of its arteries, that is sought. If the 
war is to be won, the power of Britain to buy and to sell 
must be used to the full, and it is as customer and client 
that British and neutral representatives meet—even in 
war. We need the commodities which the neutrals have to 
sell, and, unlike the Reich, we have the wherewithal in 
goods and foreign exchange to buy them. We can pay cash 
down for co-operation. The neutrals wish to assure them- 
selves of all essential supplies and to dispose of their own 
products, while we wish to maintain our own exports at 
the highest possible level. They need the shipping facilities, 
the bunker coal, insurance, ships, stores and repairs which 
we have to offer. The bargain between us is strictly com- 
mercial. It is by the pacific haggling of the market, and not 
by torpedoes and bombs, that the contraband control will 
be made co-operative. 

Admittedly we are at war. Admittedly, too, we have in 
very many cases the military as well as the economic power 
to impose our wishes as a belligerent nation upon neutral 
countries. It would be hypocritical to deny that the might 
of the British Navy and the dependence of neutral countries 
upon trade with us and past our coasts are strong sanctions 
in enforcing our plan of economic warfare. The point is 
that, unlike the Third Reich, we forbear to use the force 
or pressure we command. Nor would it be wholly honest 
even to claim that it is solely our fondness for peaceful 
transactions which actuates us in forbearing. We have no 
wish to drive our would-be friends and clients by threats 
or maltreatment into the enemy camp. We want to leave 
them the fullest chance to stay neutral. That is why it is 
by commercial agreements freely made that the Ministry 
of Economic Warfare is seeking to make contraband control 
smooth and effective. 

It is precisely at this point that the chief drawback of the 
Government’s economic war plans so far—the lack of 
common direction—can be glimpsed. It is not in the com- 
petence of the Ministry of Economic Warfare to mobilise 
British overseas trade to meet our own needs and the 
requirements of neutrals without the co-operation of other 
Ministries, which is not yet forthcoming. Until the order 
of priority of importers’ claims upon foreign exchange has 
been decided, until the export trade has been given full 
aid and facilities and until the Ministry of Shipping is 
openly at work, the conclusion of commercial agreements 
with neutral countries will be hampered. The control of 
export prices is no less important than the control of prices 
at home. The fact is that economic warfare comprehends 
much more than the special duties of the Ministry of 
Economic Warfare—more, that is, than the task of break- 
ing the enemy’s chain of war-time production by depriving 
him of the iron, petroleum, manganese, aluminium, rubber, 
lead, copper and nickel he needs to import to maintain his 
forces in action. The first line of both attack and defence 
is to strengthen our own chain of commerce and manufac- 
ture. This is departmentally the duty of the Ministry of 
Supply, the Minister of Labour, the Board of Trade, the 
Ministry of Shipping and the Treasury—to remodel in- 
dustry, employment, trade and public finance accord- 
ing to a single strategic plan. Ultimately the task is a 
first charge upon the War Cabinet, and, as was sug- 
gested in these pages last week, it has not yet been 
done. Until it has been done, economic warfare will stay 
tentative and incomplete. 
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HE continued postponement of any major strain upon 

the civil population still keeps the issue of new defence 
measures at a minimum. There have been a few new Acts 
to fill gaps in the framework of emergency legislation and 
the usual steady output of departmental instructions com- 
pleting and amending the civil defence organisation. But 
the spate of orders and rules which may be expected to 
appear to meet the new difficulties raised by actual air 
bombing, by a heavy strain on sections of industry and by 
the putting into practice of rationing schemes has yet to 
come. 


EMERGENCY LEGISLATION 


On Tuesday, October 10th, four Acts of an emergency 
nature were passed. 
Education (Emergency) Act 
The purpose of this measure is to suspend the provision 
of the Education Act, 1936, whereby the school-leaving 
age was raised from 14 to 15. 


Education (Emergency) (Scotland) Act 


This Act makes similar provision in the educational 

system of Scotland. 
Courts (Emergency Powers) (Scotland) Act 

Owing to difficulties arising in the attempt to apply the 
Courts (Emergency Powers) Act and the Possession of 
Mortgaged Land (Emergency Provisions) Act to England 
and Scotland alike, this Act has been made to supersede 
them as far as Scotland is concerned. 

Execution of Trusts (Emergency Provisions) Act 

Trustees who are unable themselves to act because they 
have undertaken war service or are out of the United King- 
dom and cannot return are enabled by this measure to dele- 
gate their functions. 


ORDER-IN-COUNCIL 


A Board of Trade Order, announced on Saturday, October 
7th, and coming into force on October 9th, prohibited the 
export from the United Kingdom, except under licence, to 
all European and Mediterranean destinations, except France 
and the French colonies, of nickel oxide, nickel sulphate, 
selenium and selenium compounds. 


DEPARTMENTAL INSTRUCTIONS 


The first detailed list of maximum retail food prices for 
London was issued on Thursday, October Sth. On the same 
day the Railway Executive Committee announced that 
restaurant cars would be reintroduced on long-distance trains 
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on October 16th. The Ministry of Supply circularised all 
holders of wolfram ore in the United Kingdom and requested 
them to offer their stocks to British producers of: ferro- 
tungsten at the prices ruling prior to the outbreak of war. 


_ Two announcements by the Ministry of Food were pub- 
lished on Friday, October 6th, one giving notice of the 
raising of the prices of condensed milk consequent upon the 
Budget increase in the sugar duty, and the other giving 
details of the arrangements for the distribution of canned 
salmon purchased by the Ministry. It was also announced 
that the air mail service via France to North and West 
Africa, South America and French Indo-China, which had 
been suspended on the outbreak of war, had been resumed 
for first-class mail; and that totalisator betting, which has 
been officially organised for some years, will not be resumed 
when racing begins again on October 18th. The first election 
under the war-time arrangement of the parties not to contest 
vacated seats took place on this day in the Fareham division. 


It was made known on Saturday, October 7th, that the 
publication of monthly figures by the clearing banks would 
be resumed shortly. The Wool Control announced that a 
scheme of rationing supplies of tops and yarns for civilian 
purposes would be put into operation on November Ist. 


A miscellaneous crop of announcements on Monday, 
October 9th, included the Prime Minister’s statement that 
Lord Stamp had been asked to become adviser to a Cabinet 
Committee for the co-ordination of Government economic 
and financial policy; the conclusion of an important agree- 
ment between the Minister of Labour and port employers 
and trade unions for the constitution of a voluntary mobile 
force of dockers; a forthcoming arrangement by the Ministry 
of Health for new conditions of service for junior medical 
officers in the emergency medical services; and a notice that 
compensation for requisitioned stocks may now be claimed 
by tea traders. On the same day the issue of cheap day 
tickets on the railways was resumed. 


On Tuesday it was announced that recruiting for the 
Women’s Royal Naval Service would cease on October 14th. 
Two circulars, one from the Ministry of Health and the other 
from the Board of Education, gave advice respectively on 
the working of insurance and pensions schemes in war-time 
and the organisation of central canteens for children. 


The issue of an important General Licence by the Board 
of Trade was notified on Wednesday. This authorises owners 
of cargoes in ships at non-enemy ports to pay freight and 
other necessary charges to any enemy for the purpose of 
obtaining possession of the cargo. The licence is issued under 
the Trading with the Enemy Act. Farmers requiring molasses 
for silage were informed that the Minister of Agriculture had 
ascertained that there would be no restriction on the use of 
molasses for this purpose. 

A resolution of the General Council of the Bar passed 
with the object of preserving the practices of barristers on 
service in connection with the war was announced on 
Thursday. 
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NOTES OF 


Economic Co-ordination.—The appointment of 
Lord Stamp to advise the Government on the co-ordination 
of its economic policies is one of the best appointments 
that have been made since the outbreak of the war. Lord 
Stamp is apparently to advise a standing Cabinet Com- 
mittee of the Ministers chiefly concerned, of which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is chairman. If this were all, 
it would be very disappointing. An adviser to a Cabinet 
Committee would be apt to find himself separated by 
several layers of responsibility from the officials who handle 
thie details of policy. Moreover, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, being mainly concerned with one aspect of 
economic matters, is no more fitted to preside over the 
co-ordination of economic policy than the War Minister 
would be to preside over the Committee of Imperial 
Defence. Fortunately, Lord Stamp is also to be president 
of a committee composed of the permanent heads of the 
departments concerned, and it is this position, rather than 
that of advisor to the Cabinet Committee, which lends real 
substance to his appointment. In sum, those who have 
urged the central planning and co-ordination of economic 
policy have got a considerable part of what they wanted. 
It would be better if the co-ordinator were himself in the 
War Cabinet, and better still if he were given such a 
commanding position in the Treasury itself as would make 
him a real co-ordinator instead of merely a mediator 
between warring factions. Lord Stamp is the best available 
combination of an economist who grasps the significance of 
the issues involved and of an eminent personage with the 
authority to secure attention for his views. The only regret 
likely to be felt at his appointment is that he is apparently 
not to devote his full time to his new labours. He is, 
however, to be assisted by Mr Henry Clay and Mr H. D. 
Henderson and—it is to be hoped—by a staff that will 
grow into a real Economic General Staff. As a first begin- 
ning with a very necessary piece of administrative reform 
we may well be content with this. There are plenty of 
immediately urgent tasks to be performed. Possibly the 
most immediately urgent of all is to determine the place 
that exports should play in a war economy and to clear the 
way for an active export policy. 


* * * 


Success in the Air—No more than the prologue 
to the war in the air has been written. Only the Poles have 
seen the Wellsian vision of death from hostile aerial 
armadas come true. For the waiting defences of France, 
Germany and Britain the expected terrible test has still to 
come. Yet it would be idle to write down the réle of the 
air forces even on the evidence given so far. Sir Kingsley 
Wood’s story of the Royal Air Force’s achievements in 
the first five weeks of war, told to the Commons on 
Tuesday, was impressive and gripping. At home the 
fighters have-stood ready night and day. Over the sea the 
Coastal Command has flown a million miles to seek 
attackers, convoy ships and assail underwater craft. On the 
Continent the entire Siegfried Line has been charted and 
photographed by reconnaissance planes, while the Bomber 
Squadrons have flown hundreds of miles into the heart of 
Germany to leave leaflets and bring back details of military 
and economic targets. When the signal to join battle in 
earnest is ge the or effort will be made with the 
consciousness of great skill and mechanical ormance 
and with the calculated daring shown in the ie and 
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successful raid upon Kiel. As the scouts and auxiliaries of 
the armed forces at sea and on land the airplanes of the 
Allies have proved their potential value—no less than the 
German Air Force which was the striking point of the 
swift treacherous stabbing of Poland. They have furnished 
earnest, too, that when they come into their own as a 
separate arm they will give knocks as hard as the Allied 
armies and populations will grimly and relentlessly receive 
from the enemy. 


* * * 


But the war will not be won by the wings that are in the 
air now. It is here that the Secretary of State for Air 
sounded a note to shatter the Nazis’ long-standing con- 
fidence in their ability to gain victory by bombing. Too 
long have our nerves been ridden by tales of German air 
might. It was the Nazis who began the race for supremacy 
in the clouds. It is the British Empire which will soon be 
in a position to end it. Already the aircraft production of 
Britain alone is said to exceed that of Germany; it will not 
be long, Sir Kingsley Wood promised, before this output 
is doubled—which is more than likely if the Government’s 
industrial and economic policy becomes as wise as its air 
plans seem to be sound. Meanwhile, a vast arsenal of air- 
craft and airmen is being. built overseas. In the last war 
Canada contributed 3,000 planes to the Allies. This time a 
much more industrialised Canada may rival the production 
of the warring States themselves. Three Dominions, 
Canada, New Zealand and Australia, are combining their 
strength to produce planes and train pilots. A British 
mission is en route for Canada, where the Imperial air 
effort will be centralised out of the enemy’s range, to meet 
New Zealand and Australian missions. If the war is to be 
won in the air it is the industry and man power of the 
Empire that will win it. 


* * * 


News from the Front.— The number of men 
transported to France as a British Expeditionary Force in 
the past five weeks of war was 158,000. This total may 
seem small when set beside the million Regulars, Reservists, 
Territorials and Militiamen at the Army’s disposal at the 
outbreak of war, but it is appreciably larger than many 
people, aware of the vast transport problem which the 
movement of modern mechanised troops with their material 
now involves, had anticipated. It is 10,000 more than were 
sent to France in the first six weeks of the last war, and 
they took with them 25,000 mechanised vehicles compared 
with only 800 in 1914’s first phase. Moreover, it has been 
needful to move the men and their machines, both at sea 
and on land, by devious routes in small detachments to 
minimise the chance of air attack. The first stage of 
Britain’s military task has been passed successfully, and a 
token has been given, both to our Allies and the enemy, of 
the British Government’s intention to throw men as well 
as ships and money into the common effort. But the suc- 
cessful fulfilment of the responsibility which rests upon us 
to do all that we can to win the war depends, not upon the 
first 150,000, but upon the many hundreds of thousands 
more who will be needed in France and other theatres of 
war. Over a million and a quarter men are under arms, in 
training or earmarked for early service. Every able-bodied 
man between the ages of 18 and 41 is liable to be called up, 
and class by class they will be drafted to the Colours. The 
principle at work is that of orderly recruitment; men will 
be called up as and when they are required, and plans are 
fully laid to ensure that no man whose worth in vital war 
work at home is likely to be greater than his value as a 
soldier will be taken for the Army. The imperative duty 
of the Government is to realise that men are needed as 
rapidly as exigencies of training and supply will permit. 

derly recruitment must in no way mean slow motion. 
It is all to the good that it should have been decided to 
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accept a quota of volunteers with each batch of con- 
scripts called up; and Mr Hore-Belisha’s statement that 
the Field Army of 32 divisions envisaged in last April’s 
expansion “will not be the limit of our effort” was a 
step in the right direction. Many more than 32 divisions 
will be needed if we are to avoid completely the suspicion 
of the French—and the jibes of the Nazis—that we are 
willing to let our Allies fight the war for us. So far we 
have dispelled that suspicion and refuted those jibes. There 
must be no future relaxation or slowing-down of our 
contribution. 


* * * 


The First Power in the Baltic.—The Soviet Union 
has now obtained complete command of the South Baltic 
coast from Leningrad to Memel. They have accomplished 
this in three steps, by agreements respectively with 
Estonia (September 29th), with Latvia (October Sth), and 
with Lithuania (October 11th). The terms of these agree- 
ments are closely alike, each being based on a formula 
which provides for mutual assistance in all circumstances, 
and for what might be called “ protective assistance,” 
whereby Soviet armed forces are to be stationed at cer- 
tain points along the coast. In the cases of Estonia and 
Latvia these points are already agreed upon; Estonia (see 
The Economist for October 7th) will “ lease ” the islands 
of Dago and Oesel and the port of Baltiski, and Latvia 
the ports of Liepaja (Libau) and Ventspils (Windau). In 
addition to these, which will serve as naval and air bases, 
other aerodromes and artillery batteries may be estab- 
lished at points to be determined later. After the cession 
of Memel and its adjoining territory, Lithuania remained 
in possession of some thirteen miles of coastline, including 
only the small fishing roadstead of Shventoje, and the 
Soviet agreement with Lithuania accordingly makes men- 
tion only of “land and air armed forces”; these may be 
stationed “at points in the Lithuanian Republic estab. 
lished by mutual agreement”—or, in other words, 
wherever it suits the Soviet High Command. That is the 
military side of the affair. Russia has become dominant in 
the Baltic, and the results of her negotiations with Finland, 
whatever they may be, are of secondary importance, since 
they can only partially qualify that domination. 


* * * 


_ The political side of the agreements is worth mention- 
ing if only because of their insistence upon it. Each of the 
agreements contains an article which expressly states that 
the internal organisation of “neither State” shall be 
affected by what has transpired. The explanation of this 
somewhat grandiose gesture on the part of the Soviet 
Government seems to be a wish to placate world opinion, 
and perhaps, too, to hasten the completion of a fait that 
needed to be accompli at the same time as Hitler’s attempt 
to foist peace terms on the Western powers. Since the 
theme on which those terms is conceived is one of “ what 
we have we hold,” the Soviets will obviously want to have 
as much as possible as quickly as possible. It is not, there- 
fore, surprising that they have forgone, so far, any attempt 
to introduce their own methods of organisation into the 
three Baltic Republics. There will be plenty of time for 
that. They are probably further moved to patience by the 
fact that the internal organisation of each of these re- 
publics is already thoroughly dictatorial, while that of 
Latvia is on full-blown Fascist lines, thereby easing their 
task, whenever they wish to undertake it, from one of revo- 
lution to one of mere transformation. For the moment, too, 
they will be anxious that the three Republics, and especially 
the more highly developed Estonia and Latvia, shall main- 
tain as high a productive level as possible; and the trade 
agreements signed alongside the political agreements do 
in fact provide for a big increase in Baltic trade with 
Russia, After all, the famous if unfortunate young lady 
of Riga fared no worse. At least she began her ride in 
tolerable comfort, and even with a certain eminence. 
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Pressure on Finland.—Russia’s treatment of Fin- 
land is of a different order, for Finland is very much more 
than a name to the Western World and can count u 
moral support in the United States and possibly, though 
not probably, on the material support of Sweden. While 
the Finns have shown every sign of meaning to resist de- 
mands on their sovereignty—to the point of evacuating 
their bigger towns and mobilising all their scanty armed 
force—Moscow’s need of concessions in Finland is much 
less urgent than it was further south. The Soviet Navy will 
now be able to move freely about the Baltic in every season 
of the year, leaving Kronstadt during its three-months’ 
ice-bound period for the Latvian and Estonian bases; and 
it will make little addition to its security and freedom of 
movement to have command of the four Finnish islands 
in the Gulf of Leningrad (the largest is Hogland) for 
which Moscow is known to have asked. The Finns could 
have small objection to handing over those islands: the 
trouble is more than that, for it appears that the Russians 
want a foothold in the Aaland Islands, so lately a matter 
of acrid Russian-German dispute, and on the west Finnish 
coast. Thence they could command the iron ore and timber 
shipments coming southwards from northern Sweden and 
going, for the most part, to Stettin and other north 

ports. Thence, too, they could forestall any future 
attempt by the Germans to use friendly Finland as a 
means of regaining what they have so notably lost. At the 
time of writing, there is no definite information of these 
demands or of the lengths to which the Finnish negotiator 
in Moscow, M. Paasikivi, is authorised to go in concession; 
but it may be pointed out that the more alarming reports 
on the situation, including that referring to the massing 
of thirty Red Army divisions on the Finnish frontier, have 
come from Copenhagen, which is now the main neutral 
source of German propaganda. There is no real evidence 
that the Red Army is preparing for an instant attack on 
Finland, though it is clear that military pressure is being 
applied in one form or another. 


* * * 


The Changing Balance.—Two major after-effects 
of Russia’s Baltic advance have already appeared. The first 
is Hitler’s evident determination to make the best of a 
bad job—and it is a very bad job indeed—by shoring up 
the eastern conquests which remain to him. One method of 
doing this—and also of avoiding any persecution of Ger- 
man landowners that Hitler’s new friend might, out of 
sheer absentmindedness, see fit to initiate—is to populate 
the Polish areas with Germans moved westward from the 
Baltic Republics. Both Reich citizens and native Germans 
in Latvia and Estonia, in all about 100,000 persons, have 
therefore received invitations to leave their homes and take 
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ship immediately for the Reich. The necessary ships have 
already arrived in Latvian and Estonian ports for the first 
exodus, but the two days originally stipulated for the 
whole migration have now been extended to several weeks, 
and in some cases even to five months. At the same tume 
it is reported, though without confirmation, that Czechs 
are to be sent to Russia to take the place of the population 
of the German Soviet Republic on the Volga; and there is 
also talk of a vast exchange scheme with the countries of 
south-eastern Europe. If these reports turn out to be true, 
then it would seem that Hitler has abandoned his dreams 
of eastern expansion (the Rome wireless station has sug- 
gested that he has done so in the face of Russian imperi- 
alism), and turned his eyes finally to the West. Tanganyika 
will pay for the loss of the Baltic Republics; and South- 
West Africa, on that reasoning, is excellent insurance on 
Roumania. The second after-effect is less conclusive. It 
consists in the great increase of trade hoped for by the 
Soviets between themselves and the Baltic protectorates; 
and one aspect of this increase is to be the transport of 
Baltic goods overland (or by the Leningrad-Murmansk 
Canal) for shipment to western markets. On top of these 
plans, which are explicit in the Soviet-Estonian trade 
agreement, comes the news of a new Soviet-British trade 
agreement, providing for the resumption of timber ship- 
ments from White Sea ports in exchange for rubber and 
tin. While this is not an increase on normal trade, it does 
mean that the Russians prefer to sell their timber to us 
rather than to the Germans, and to that extent should be 
regarded as a good omen. The exchange will be made 
on a basis of equal values, and these are to be calculated 
at market rates. It must be hoped that the British Govern- 
ment will take every chance of building a substantial struc- 
ture on this promising foundation, and that our blockade 


of Germany will be accompanied by a growing trade with 
Russia. 


* * * 


The Budget Debate.—The Finance (No. 2) Bill 
has passed through the House of Commons without any 
very severe or far-reaching criticism of its contents. Some 
of the largest increases in taxation—the rise in the standard 
rate of income tax, in surtax, in estate duty and in the 
tobacco and alcohol duties—met with hardly any criticism 
at all, and the debates were largely confined to three 
subjects only—the increased sugar duty, the reductions in 
the income-tax allowances and the new Excess Profits Tax. 
The Labour Party’s attack on the increase of 1d. a Ib. in 
the duty on sugar was brought on the charge that it would 
severely penalise the poor; the case of old-age pensioners 
was mentioned in more than one speech. But it would be a 
mistake to suppose that the sugar duty falls exclusively on 
those who live at the starvation line, and Labour members 
hardly began to make out a case against the duty in 
general. Their position is, indeed, somewhat contradictory. 
They applaud the Chancellor’s decision to raise a substan- 
tial part of the cost of the war by taxation, but they 
dislike any increase of taxation on those whose incomes 
fall below the exemption limit for income tax. There were 
several speeches in the debates which seemed to be based 
on the assumption that increased taxation for war purposes 
could be exclusively or even mainly on the rich. The fallacy 
of such an attitude can easily be proved from a simple 
calculation based on the statistics in the latest report of the 
Inland Revenue. If taxation on the rich were increased so 
drastically that nobody was permitted to have a net income 
after payment of tax, of more than £2,000, the gain to the 
Exchequer, over and above the rates of income tax and 
surtax proposed in the Finance Bill, would be less than 
£60 millions a year. In short, it is impossible to meet the 
proper fraction of the cost of the war out of taxation with- 
Out very steeply increasing all taxes, those that weigh on 
the poor just as much as those that weigh on the rich. This 
will never be accomplished if every tax that old-age pen- 
sioners pay is to be exempt from increase, however small 
the fraction of its total yield that they pay. (That does not 
mean that war-time taxation will not make more acute the 
question of assistance to old-age pensioners and other 
groups on the poverty line.) In present circumstances, the 
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only relevant criticism of the increase in the sugar duty 
would be that some other tax on the mass of small incomes 
would be preferable. On that issue the Labour Party was 
silent. 


* * * 


On the question of income-tax allowances, members of 
all parties joined in appealing, without success, for a 
reconsideration of the Budget proposals. The Exchequer’s 
position is understandable: the allowances, both for 
children and for earned income, have been steadily in- 
creased in recent years; they are, formally, concessions 
from the operation of the standard rate of tax, and in 
times of crisis concessions have to be withdrawn. But this 
way of looking at the matter merely illustrates the diffi- 
culties of evolving a fairly graded progressive tax from a 
“ standard-rate ” principle. The effect of the alterations 
now proposed is to impose a sharper increase of taxation 
on the family man, or the man whose income is earned, 
than on the bachelor or the rentier. This would be fair 
only if the previous rates were excessively in favour of the 
family man or the income-earner—a_ proposition that 
nobody in his senses would maintain. It is hard to resist 
the conclusion that the small sum of £12 millions that will 
be raised, in a full year, by these changes could have been 
obtained with greater equity by other means. On the Excess 
Profits Tax, the main subject of discussion was an un- 
successful attempt to extend the “ standard profits ” period 
to include 1938. Hard cases will be quoted whatever base 
is agreed upon, and the alternative bases suggested in the 
Bill will commend themselves to most people as fair. An 
interesting point was, however, raised from the Conserva- 
tive benches in the course of the debate and received fairly 
general support. This was the proposal that the new tax 
should apply not merely to excess profits, but to excess 
incomes as a whole. The suggestion was rejected by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on two grounds—that it 
would be unfair to penalise all expanding incomes, and that 
the difficulties of collection would be very heavy. But 
neither argument is very convincing. There would, it is 
true, be some unfair cases among individuals if an Excess 
Incomes ‘Tax were imposed; but there is no obvious reason 
why they should be more in proportion than under an 
Excess Profits Tax. The arguments for taxing increases in 
incomes are, first, that the great majority of such increases 
must be deemed to be due to the war, and, secondly, that 
little hardship is involved in taking away what has never 
been enjoyed. As for the administrative difficulties, every 
income in the income-tax grades is already subject to 
individual review, and if a reasonable exemption were 
fixed, it is hard to see that the additional work would be 
excessive. 


* * * 


_The Quest for Economy.—One subject that has 
rightly recurred throughout the debates on the Finance 
Bill has been the need for economy. Public economy in 
the sense of restricted spending is not possible in war time. 
Economy in the sense of wise and efficient spending is 
therefore imperative. Sir John Simon has assured the Com- 
mons that a campaign to save needless expenditure was 
proceeding in all the Departments of State; and already 
the expenses of the Ministry of Information and of the 
A.R.P. organisation have been subjected to special scrutiny. 
Many members of Parliament and a large section of the 
public are still not satisfied. They remember the last war 
too well. Then the unprecedented expansion of Govern- 
ment spending led to an almost complete abandonment of 
the normal machinery for controlling ex 
were frequently no detailed estimates for the Treasury to 
examine or itemised appropriations to put before Parlia- 
ment. In 1915, a Retrenchment Committee was set up to 
advise upon possible savings in civil departments, and 
another Committee was epson to review the expendi- 
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ettective supervision over Government finance. In July, 
1917—nearly three years after the war started—a Select 
Committee of the Commons was set up with wide powers 
of inquiry into national expenditure. It is a committee of 
this kind, to examine all expenditure and recommend 
economies consistent with the execution of the Govern- 
ment’s policy, which critics have been calling for ever 
since the re-armament programme began in earnest. This 
is not a problem which is peculiar to war time—though its 
importance is obviously multiplied manifold by the heavy 
cost of war. Constitutionally the Ministers of the Crown 
have the sole right to advise the expenditure of money. 
Politically it is their duty to obtain Parliamentary sanction 
for whatever they advise. It is not possible for Parliament 
to do more than debate general issues policy when estimates 
of expenditure are placed before them, and the only prior 
check upon wasteful items of expenditure is Treasury 
scrutiny of the estimates before they are submitted to 
Parliament. In war time detailed estimates tend to be rare 
and, from the experience of 1914-18, there is wide room 
for waste in staffing, salaries, purchases and contracts— 
when the cost of naval shipbuilding had risen 70 per cent. 
in the last war, there were no estimates of costs in the 
national shipyards. Clearly it is only by rigorous costing 
and the strict limitation of profits that waste can be 
avoided, and these are departmental and Treasury duties. 
But the need to revive the Select Committee to hold a 
watching brief can scarcely be questioned. Indeed, it is 
an historical oddity that the Committee was ever permitted 
to go out of existence. 





* * * 


Exports and Export Licences.—Lip service has 
been paid, both inside and outside Parliament, to the need 
to maintain exports. The existence of British industry and 
the British people depends on overseas trade at all times, 
our additional war requirements of raw materials and 
certain munitions must be paid for, and neutrals who are 
prevented from trading with Germany and exhorted to 
trade with us must be compensated with acceptable goods. 
The general recognition of the need to export has not, 
however, produced any plan for meeting it. There is a 
department of the Board of Trade which is entrusted with 
the work of examining particular applications for export 
licences. It has not been working smoothly, and until very 
recently there was a jam of applications. Mr Hudson’s 
statement in the House on Monday that 37,000 of the 
70,000 licences issued since the war began (he did not say 
how many applications had been made) had been issued 
in the previous week merely confirms this fact. His further 
statement that the Department was “ trying to find some 
means of making the position easier for exporters” gave 
no direct promise that general licences for exports to the 
Dominions and countries outside Europe would be granted. 
Nor was there any indication of progress towards the publi- 
cation of a schedule of priorities for export trades or of 
the squaring of export policy with a general war economic 
policy. Tinkering with the present machinery is, on this 
wider ground, irrelevant. No assurance that the existing 
system will work with less friction in the future can remove 
—— that the system is utterly inadequate to war 
needs. 


* * * 


Labour and Supply.—The wishes of the trade 
unions to pursue without interference from the uninitiated 
what they regard as their exclusive business, and of the 
Government to fend off the complication of vulgar passions 
from what is usually referred to in war-time as a “ delicate” 
subject, have combined to shroud recent negotiations on 
the subject of industrial man-power in a conspiratorial 
mist. On October Sth, the Minister of Labour outlined to 
representatives of the General Council of the Trades Union 
Congress and the British Employers’ Confederation his pro- 
posals for a national joint committee to advise him on war- 
time labour questions. The plan was concerned only with 
such incidental matters of wages and conditions as might 
arise from time to time, and it did not satisfy the unions, 
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who are intent on playing a more positive part in war 
organisation. Their own scheme, which was discussed with 
the Prime Minister on the following day, was for a com- 
mittee of employers and workmen in every vital industry 
to be responsible for fulfilling the Government’s pro- 
gramme of production; for the representation of labour 
on the council and regional departments of the Ministry of 
Supply; for consultation of labour before statutory rules 
and orders are issued; and for the inclusion of union repre- 
sentatives on local food and fuel committees. It is clear 
that the Minister of Labour’s suggestion hardly goes far 
enough in associating labour with the war effort. It is 
equally clear that the unions’ scheme goes too far in the 
measure of departmentalisation which it implies and in 
the number of issues not strictly relevant to the question of 
supply which it raises. The agreement of a set of prin- 
ciples for the settlement of man-power questions must come 
first. Their detailed application can then be delegated to 
the industrial bargaining machinery. The first task can be 
tackled now, with the positive co-operation of employers 
and unions, and without the imposition of artificial barriers 
raised by the taboo placed by union leaders on the word 
“ dilution ” and the dislike of individual unions for strong 
central direction. By the opening of general discussions a 
position has been reached which was not attained in the last 
war until September, 1916. This is an encouraging begin- 
ning. But the demand for munitions is growing and supplies 
of labour are not unlimited. There is no time to be lost. 


* * * 


The Neutrality Debate.—The debate in the Senate 
at Washington on the amendment of the existing Neutrality 
Act is living out its predestined career without attracting 
the intense public attention that was given it when the 
arguments on both sides were relatively new. The first 
vote came on Tuesday, on a proposal to separate the repeal 
of the embargo from the “ cash and carry ” proposals. This 
proposal came from the isolationist side, inspired by the 
hope that the repeal of the embargo, if allowed to stand 
by itself, would have less support than the whole Bill. It 
was defeated by 65 votes to 26, and this large majority 
may be taken as an augury of the eventual passage of the 
President’s proposals. Developments in American public 
opinion have shown a similar reluctance to give any aid 
or comfort, even negative, to Hitler. Whatever the purpose 
of the Nazi warning that the American ship “ Iroquois ” 
would be sunk in circumstances similar to the “‘ Athenia,” 
its effect has been to rouse anger against the Germans. 
Furthermore, though vague hopes of the possibility of 
mediation persist, neither the Administration nor respon- 
sible public opinion has shown any sign of being taken in 
by Hitler’s desire for “ peace,” of sponsoring his proposals 
or even of suggesting a conference to discuss the matter. 
The attempt to brand Britain and France as warmongers 
because they refuse to condone the murder of Poland has 
entirely failed. 
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The Balkan Amalgam.--Following precedent, the 
Turkish Government’s negotiations with the Soviet Gov- 


for days, and it may be guessed that they will not move 
decisively until the Soviet leaders have determined what 
their réle in Europe is to be in the light of the firm Anglo- 
French rejection of Hitler’s overtures for peace. A good 
deal of sympathy and admiration is owing to the Turks 
for their resistance to what must be intense Russian pres- 
sure, although it would be a mistake to think that the 
British and French Governments are allowing their case 
to go by default. It would appear that the real stumbling- 
block to Soviet-Turkish agreement is not only the 
Russian request that the Dardanelles be closed to foreign 
warships (for outside League action they are already 
closed) or the proposal for a mutual assistance pact com- 
prising the riparian States of the Black Sea (for that, too, 
is in practice also in being) but also the Russian desire 
for an all-inclusive non-aggression pact with Turkey. The 
two States signed a non-aggression agreement many years 
ago; the point of a new one, however, would be to take 
the sting out of the Middle Eastern Entente (Turkey, Iran, 
Iraq and Afghanistan), and thereby considerably weaken 
Turkey’s position in the Near East. An interesting aspect 
of the negotiations is the acute attention they have aroused 
in Rome. For some time it has been known that the 
Turkish and Italian Governments were working for an 
agreement on the teased question of the Dodecanese. Over 
two months ago the Bulgarians noticed with apprehension 
that Turkish troops were at more than usual strength in 
Thrace; but there is reason to believe that even then 
these troops were looking southwards over the Aegean 
rather than northwards to Bulgaria. With Russia’s west- 
ward advance, Italy’s relations with Turkey should be given 
additionai cordiality by the reflection that, if Turkey fails, 
Russia will be well on the way to the Mediterranean. As 
it is, the Italians are taking full advantage of Germany’s 
preoccupation to regain and improve their erstwhile posi- 
tion in the Balkans, where her aims are not now dissimilar 
from those of Britain and France: to stem the advance 
in the Balkans of both Germany and Russia. 


* * * 


September Profits Harvest.—It scarcely needed an 
Excess Profits Tax to convince economic observers that a 
profits inflation is on the way—many of them, indeed, had 
suggested the need for just such a tax before war broke out. 
But as yet there is no supporting evidence from The 
Economist’s profits records that the expansionary process 
has started. Of all economic data, past profits provide no 
evidence of current or future trends. There is no anomaly, 
therefore, in the fact that industrial profits announced 
during the past quarter show the comparatively heavy 
decline of 7.3 per cent. in comparison with those of the 
same companies a year earlier. The third quarter provides 
few important company reports, and both in the number 
of companies and their total profits it makes the smallest 
contribution to the year. And when the figures are set in a 
wider context, by incorporation in the new profits index 
introduced in The Economist of January 4th this year, it 
is again evident that industrial profits which are being 
currently reported are still depressed by cyclical recession 
rather than buoyed up by the consequences of expansionary 
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armaments expenditure. The index, reproduced in the 
following table, shows a further decline from 122.9 for the 
four quarters ending in June to 121.8 for the four quarters 
ending with September : — 

TaBLe I.—The Economist Prorits INDEX 
(July, 1935-June, 1936 = 100) 
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ings are related to the base period by the chain method. 

Detailed figures for the third quarter companies are given 
in Tables II and III at the foot of this page, and in the 
two analyses by industrial groups on page 74. Table II 
shows that the overall rate of profits to capital (9.6 per 
cent.) was lower than for any third quarter since 1936. 
Closer analysis of the figures, however, suggests some 
reservations on this conclusion. Excluding rubber profits, 
and the exceptionally depressed results of Richard Thomas, 
the latest quarter’s results for 284 companies would have 
shown a reduction of no more than 2.2 per cent., while the 
overall return on capital would be raised to 10.0 per cent. 


* * * 


Profits in the Trough ? — These are conclusions 
which are much closer to current profits expectations. But 
current problems also are reflected in the division of profits 
shown in Table III and Table B, on page 74. The 
average rate of ordinary dividend has been reduced from 
9.1 per cent. for a similar group of companies which re- 
ported in the September quarter of 1938 to 7.5 per cent. 
in the latest period. Equity shareholders have, in fact, 
borne the full brunt of the decline in earnings. The result 
is that the proportion of profits put back to reserve (which 
earlier this year showed a persistent decline) has been 
sharply raised to 32.2 per cent., compared with 27.7 per 
cent. for March quarter companies and 26.8 per cent. for 
June quarter companies. The influence of the heavy in- 
dustry and rubber groups is again evident in this con- 
nection. So far as the shareholder is concerned, therefore, 
distributable profits are markedly subject to directorial 
policy, and to more generous provision for tied reserves 
and depreciation to meet the present emergency. And 
a new equity shareholder, who will take 60 per cent. 
of future increases in profits above the standard, has been 
set up by E.P.T. From the fiscal standpoint, however, there 
seems no reason to alter the view, expressed in these 
columns three months ago, that industrial profits reported 
in the last quarter of 1939 should begin to show positive 
improvement—unless accounting policy becomes ultra- 
conservative. But the subsequent rise will certainly be 
tempered by the impact of rising costs and industrial 
dislocation in the first stages of war. 
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THE 


(From a Correspondent) 


S° far Italy has not come into the war. Some people, re- 
reading the text of the Milan Pact and ing the 
frenzied protestations of solidarity in the Italian daily Press, 
when this Italo-German agreement was made, are surprised. 
Others, ing the last war, are not. But, whether we 
are astonished or not at Italy’s political agility, it is perhaps 
interesting to discover some grounds for this latest giro di 
valzer. One is undoubtedly the Italian’s deep dislike of the 
whole Nazi connection. The closer their contact with Hit- 
lerism, the deeper their revulsion. Yet, too much must not 
be made of this undercurrent, for public opinion is hardly 
the first factor taken into account by the Italian Govern- 
ment. It may tilt the balance, but other considerations load 
the weights. 

There are serious grounds for believing that Italy was not 
materially prepared for a war. Rumours that Ciano demanded 
at Milan a slackening in the tempo of aggression are borne 
out by more precise information about the difficulties experi- 
enced by the Italian war industries in getting essential sup- 
plies. It followed that the Axis, from the Italian point of 
view, could serve a useful purpose only in time of peace. So 
long as the progressive explosions of German aggression 
merely weakened the Western Powers and undermined their 
prestige, Italy could hope to make use of her solidarity with 
the aggressor in order to squeeze out concessions for herself, 
especially as she was assured after each successful German 
coup that her turn would come next, with full German back- 
ing. But in August France and Great Britain seemed at last 
determined to make a stand, and the Nazi leaders were once 
again pushing forward with their own plans as though they 
had never heard of Tunis, Corsica or Nice. Far from being 
a partner in a promising piece of pressure, Italy found her- 
self manceuvred to the edge of a major war fought solely 
in the interests of Germany—and a war in which, whoever 
won eventually, she would be the first to suffer. 

The direction in which Hitler was about to launch his 
blow probably sealed the question of Italian intervention. For 
one thing, Poland was a Catholic country bound to Italy by 
a long tradition of friendship, and the Italian leaders had 
also to face the unpleasant fact that in Eastern Europe the 
limit of treaty revision compatible with Italian interests had 
already been reached. The destruction of Poland implied a 
direct and serious threat to Italian security, and with Poland 
would disappear all Italy’s hopes of stemming the Nazi 
advance to the East by building up an independent bloc of 
Eastern European Powers—a policy upon which her diplo- 
macy had been actively, if surreptitiously, at work for several 
years. In this context, the Russo-German Pact came as an 


the Italian leaders—not on grounds of ideology (save for the 
brief interlude of the Anti-Comintern Pact, Italo-Russian 
relations have always been excellent)—but for the simple 
reason that, by the Pact, Hitler threw open the door to a 
Power with ambitions no less ry than his own, and 
infinitely better placed than he for the work of destroying 
the independence of Eastern Europe. Although little is known 
of the Axis talks at Salzburg, it is probable that Italy asked 
for guarantees that an independent Polish State would be 
Preserved committed in her negotia- 
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WORLD OVERSEAS 


Italian Non-Belligerency 











therefore, a belligerent on either side. Turkey, moreover, has 
her eye on the Dodecanese islands, and the outbreak of war 
would in all probability be a signal for an attack on them. 
Italy has therefore made a conciliatory gesture towards 
Turkey by reducing her Dodecanese garrisons. In the Bal- BE 
kans, the area most open to German or Russian expansion, REE 
Italy’s diplomacy is engaged in closing fissures and bridging 
gaps which, in a sudden emergency, might split Balkan peace 
from end to end. One concrete result of her efforts has been 
the recent withdrawal of Italian and Greek troops from 
the Albano-Greek frontier, and another the demobilisation 
along the Magyar-Roumanian borders, which Italian pressure 
on Hungary, via Jugoslavia, has undoubtedly hastened. 
Nevertheless, valuable as these peace efforts undoubtedly 
are, they must not be interpreted as a change of heart. Italy 
is no more reconciled than she was a year ago to certain 
territorial and economic arrangements in the Mediterranean, 
but she is hoping to gain by negotiation concessions which 
she could hardly achieve by fighting. And if no one will pay 
her price, she can still hope, by remaining out of the struggle 
and shepherding her resources, to intervene with overwhelm- 
ing effect at some future time when all the belligerents will 
be too exhausted to gainsay her. It is interesting, in this con- 
text, to notice that there has been no soft-pedalling on the 
need for greater and greater re-armament. Italy in her 5 
vigilanza serena has her eye fixed as firmly as ever on the yi 
main chance. 

















































































































Economic Interests 











There is an economic side to her “ non-belligerency.” 
Within a week of the war, Gayda was pointing out that Italy, 
as the only big and highly industrialised Western Power not 
involved in war, ought to capitalise her position and expand 
her markets (in other words, increase her trade at the expense 
of the belligerents). The last three weeks have accordingly 
seen the launching of a powerful drive towards increased 
production and greater exports. Since it is to be combined 
with a quickened tempo of re-armament, Italy’s not over- 
strong industrial structure is likely to be strained to break- 
ing point. Shortage of raw materials lies at the root of the 
problem. Italy cannot replace German suppliers in the Bal- 
kans, or French and British traders in the Levant, unless she 
can deliver industrial goods, for the general type of com- 
mercial transaction in this region is the exchange of raw 
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materials for manufactures. Italy lacks the sinews of industry, 
and her adverse trade balance is already very heavy. The 
problem of adding to her foreign purchases of primary pro- 
ducts seems, therefore, almost insuperable. 


Future Policy 


Recent legislation gives a clue to the general line of policy 
she intends to adopt. At home the keynote is reduced con- 
sumption, retrenchment and hard work. To the capital levies 
of 1936 and 1937 are added a new 34 per cent. tax on all 
capital and a 2 per cent. turnover tax on all sales. Supplies 
of fuel—including gas—are severely rationed for the ordinary 
consumer. Certain commodities—coffee, for example—are 
unobtainable; restaurants may serve only one course; there 
are two meatless days a week. The consumers’ sacrifices will 
be absorbed into the additional output of the export trade 
and armament factories. Economy is backed by autarky. The 
lignite of Arsa and Carbonia; the hydrogenation plants of 
Bari and Leghorn (built with “ Fascist velocity”); the sup- 
plies of petrol and wool from Albania; the newly discovered 
petrol deposits in Sicily; the growing output of electricity; 
and the resources of the Empire—are all listed to encourage 
the citizen in the belief that the “battle of autarky” is 
nearly won. But the promising figures quoted in the Press 
cannot cover the real poverty of the country, and no amount 
of tightenig the belt can enable Italy to corner the trade of 
the Eastern Mediterranean, unless the richer and more highly 
industrialised Powers of the West come to her aid, a fact 
which cannot have entirely escaped the Duce’s attention when 
he decided to keep out of the war. 

The future trend of Italy’s policy will depend much upon 
the attitude (and fate) of the West. If our blockade brings the 
screw down still more tightly upon Italy’s poverty, she may 
in desperation join our enemies. If we are too palpably out- 
numbered and outclassed, she may yet voler aux secours du 
vaingueur. Alternatively, our success may gain us her sup- 
port. She has little to gain from Germany and Russia, and 
much to lose. In the West the position is exactly reversed. 
Thus we are certainly in a position to purchase her neutrality 
or even her active military support. On the other hand, we 
may never find ourselves under the necessity of having to 
pay her price. 
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War Boom or Autumn 
Upturn ? 
[FROM OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT] 


Ir the data available currently are representative, the level of 
production and business activity in September was close to 
10 per cent. above that of August and more than 10 per cent. 
above the average of the first seven months of the year, Stee! 
output, which averaged 50 per cent. of capacity in the first 
half of the year, is now well above 80 per cent. Freight car 
loadings, which showed little response to the rise in the 
index of production in the last half of 1938, have suddenly 
increased and local shortages of some types of cars are re- 
ported. That is, while the most conspicuous economic 
features of the first two weeks of September were the sharp 
advance in primary commodity prices and in common stocks, 
the principal feature of the month as a whole has been the 
correspondingly smart increase in production and business 
activity. 

It would not be illogical to call this a war boom, and it is 
commonly called precisely this. Yet there is, not only an 
absence of any evidence of “ war” shipments, but also an 
absence of even rumours of war orders; in some quarters 
where such orders might have been expected, there has been 
a positive denial that any have been received. What is more, 
the number of liners berthed in New York, and the limita- 
tions of sailings (perhaps incidental to the arrangement of 
convoy schedules), is ocular evidence that our export trade 
with Europe has not yet been “ stimulated.” With a great 
part of the European Continent under blockade and the re- 
mainder subject to severe restriction of civilian expenditures, 
the continued repetitions in the press and in conversation 
about the “ insatiable demands” of Europe are beginning to 
sound rather unconvincing. 


The End of Apprehension 


_ Indeed, there seems to be a fair basis for affirming with 
increasing conviction that this is not (at least not so far) a 
war boom. It is rather a domestic spurt. It appears that, ever 
since the collapse of 1937, except in subsidised and 
semi-subsidised building, there has been all through the 
economy a disposition to defer decision, to let stocks run 
off, to postpone investment or to choose only “ money” 
securities. During the latter part of this period there was 4 
spectacular increase in bank deposits, mostly generated by 
gold imports, and a considerable increase in corporate earn- 
ings. It is not unlikely that in the first half of 1939 there was 
an actual example of an economic phenomenon often dis- 
cussed, but rarely encountered in real life, viz., over-saving 
—that is, the accumulation of potentially investible and pro- 
spectively investible funds whose intended use was postponed 
by apprehension of precisely the event which has now 
occurred—a European war. 

The actual arrival of the apprehended war forced decision, 
and under shock, decisions were taken on the memories of the 

other war ”—memories of rising prices, difficult deliveries, 
Scarcities, etc. The result was that a pent-up demand was 
suddenly released, in part actual, in part speculative; and 
overnight the buyers’ market became a sellers’ market. The 
nearest analogy is that of the spring of 1933, when the 
apprehended devaluation of the dollar converted with almost 
equal abruptness a sellers’ market into a buyers’ market. 


Scepticism in the Street 


It is not usual for Wall Street to repine in the presence of 
active and rising markets. A stranger might be excused for 
getting the impression that Wall Street was “ enjoying” the 
war. But the fact is that Wall Street regards our autumn 
upturn as essentially domestic, as something which occurred 
almost in spite of rather than because of the war. Yet, not- 
withstanding this rather comforting conclusion, and not- 
withstanding the natural gratification that the long, dragging 
depression of 1937-38 has changed into what looks like 
recovery, Wall Street is touched with scepticism. It does not 
Share what seems to be the widely popular belief in “ war 
PThe world 

world economy was poor enough in A ; but in 
the opinion of the Street it will io ye before Europe 
regains even the level of well-being of September 1, 1939. 
And few in the Street have any faith that the i ish- 
ment of Europe can contribute to America anything that 
could be called wealth—no matter what to-day’s ticker says. 

September 28th. 
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FINLAND has decided and declared that she will remain fully 
neutral in the war, but the advance of Russia is being watched 
with alarm. Meanwhile, the outbreak of war in Europe 
has caused some dislocation of Finnish economic life. In 
the money market the consequences of the threat of war were 
already evident during the last week in August, when busi- 
ness firms began to provide themselves with ready money 
and part of the public withdrew their deposits either to 
have ready money in hand in case of need or to purchase 
commodities, of which a shortage was feared. When war 
broke out, the demand for cash increased still more: panic 
buying increased, while business houses and industrial com- 
panies required funds either for replenishing their stocks of 
goods, raw materials and supplies or for redeeming foreign 
debts. 

The tightening of the money market is shown by the 
fact that the balances of the joint stock banks on current 
account at the Bank of Finland were reduced from 1,181.6 
million marks on August 23rd to 906.4 millions at the end 
of the month and to 690.3 millions on September 8th. During 
the second week in September the atmosphere grew consider- 
ably calmer and during the third week deposits increased 
again to 702.1 million marks. Panic buying and the anxiety 
to have ready money available also caused an increase in the 
note circulation, which rose between August 23rd and Sep- 
tember 15th by about 16 per cent., reaching 2,457.5 million 
marks, a new high record. During the third week in Sep- 
tember, however, notes began to return to the central bank. 

Far greater importance attaches to the consequences which 
the war is bound to have directly on Finland’s foreign trade 
and thereby indirectly on the production and general 
economic life of the country. Finland is dependent on foreign 
trade to a very high degree. Although the self-sufficiency of 
the country in regard to food is much greater now than at 
the time of the Great War, the population is dependent on 
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Finland and the War 


[FROM OUR HELSINKI CORRESPONDENT] 


imports of some kinds of foodstuffs. Industry requires great 

quantities of raw materials and supplies; coal and coke and 
liquid fuel have to be imported. These essential goods can- 
not be obtained, unless exports are kept going, and about one- 
third of the country’s production is for export. 

This is Finland’s vulnerable point and consequently the 
Government and the Diet introduced measures for control- 
ling trade as soon as war broke out. On September Ist a 
decree was issued forbidding scrap iron and scrap metal to 
be exported. On the following day the export of many other 
goods was prohibited. At the same time a licensing board 
was appointed with power to grant exceptions to the export 
prohibition, which was intended principally to safeguard the 
country’s supplies of food, raw materials and machinery. On 
September 12th, exports of firewood, timber, woodpulp and 
newsprint without licence were prohibited. A few days later 
these measures were supplemented by an order prohibiting all 
imports and storage in bond of foreign goods until further 
notice, unless a special licence was obtained from the 
licensing board. 

By these orders, which by no means aim at preventing 
foreign trade, the Government is enabled to exercise control 
over all foreign trade. It is to be expected that foreign trade 
will acquire the character of compensatory trade more and 
more; and the Government will be able by these controls to 
ensure equilibrium in the country’s balance of trade. 

It is still uncertain to what extent it will be possible to 
maintain trade with other neutral countries and with the 
belligerent Powers. The lists of contraband of belligerents 
include Finland’s most important goods and the torpedoing 
of several neutral ships in the North Sea is not encouraging. 
It is hoped, however, that the negotiations now started by 
the neutral States will preserve their right to carry on neutral 
trade and enable them to continue the exports and imports 
which are essential to the existence of them all. 

The exceptional conditions have resulted in State inter- 
vention of other kinds. It is worth mentioning that a new 
Ministry of Supply has been set up. This new department is 
to deal with all matters concerning the livelihood of the 
population, with the control of economic life and the employ- 
ment of labour during the war. Even before this Ministry 
had begun to carry out of its duties, the control of crude 
mineral oil, petrol and other liquid fuel was introduced with 
a view to restricting their consumption. 


October Sth. 


Portuguese Trade in 
War Time 


[FROM OUR LISBON CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue chief preoccupation of Portugal, like that of all neutral 
countries in the midst of European war, is to maintain 
essential supplies and the flow of foreign trade. Strict 
neutrality is the keynote of Portuguese policy in face of the 
attitude taken up by the various belligerents. Germany is 
energetically attempting to obtain shipments of all manner 
of foodstuffs by indirect routes, mainly Switzerland, Holland 
and Belgiurn; and is trying to convince the Portuguese that 
England wishes to stifle neutral trade. The allegation is not 
believed. % 

So far the commercial and financial position of Portugal 
is good. There is hope of increased trade with the United 
States, and proposals have been mooted to make Lisbon a 
port of call for United States shipping bound for Europe. 
Rumours of the coming establishment of a United States 
banking agency have not yet been confirmed, and it is also 
believed that the rumoured linking of the escudo to the 
United States dollar is improbable, at any rate at present. 
There has been a rapid a © — me me of = 
and passengers carried on the Sout antic air route in 
view of the likely cessation soon of the service via Newfound- 

d 


The trade activities of the Germans in Portugal are, not 
unnaturally, hampered by the Reich’s lack of ready funds and 
foreign exchange. Sellers are demanding to be paid either in 
cash or by sight drafts on first-class British, American or 
Dutch drawers; and Portuguese banks are chary of handling 
any export business at all until the entire transaction has 
been fully licensed by the Ministry of Commerce. 


October Sth. 
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Germany at War 


An objective account of economic trends in the Reich compiled weekly by 
the editorial staff of The Economist from German and neutral sources 


GERMANY is at present settling down to War Economy. The 
actual decree containing the general regulations for War 
Economy was issued on September 9th, when the German 
armies had penetrated deep into Poland and a complete 
system of rationing had been in force for a fortnight. The 
transition from intensive preparations for war to actual war- 
fare—that is to say, from Wehrwirtschaft to War Economy— 
has naturally been less marked in war-organised Nazi Ger- 
many than in other countries. 

The Reich’s war plans are very comprehensive and detailed 
in appearance. The control of trade, foreign exchange and 
supplies is unified, and everything, including labour, is 
ostensibly centrally rationed; rationing of the consumption 
of raw materials is extended almost daily to new groups of 
commodities. In practice, however, the system is not working 
so smoothly. There is the same unemployment, especially of 
women due to the dislocation of distributive and luxury 
trades, as in this country; and there are stories. of inefficient 
and disorderly sub-contracting. 

The serious shortage of labour which was experienced 
before the war has changed to a situation of unemployment 
or short time in several industries—especially in textiles, 
clothing, and shoe and leather industries, Workers, espe- 
cially women workers, are being transferred to war indus- 
tries, and the system of controlling labour has been tightened 
up. No worker may leave his job without permission, and 
migration from the land is generally forbidden. 

The curious passive confidence of most Germans in 
Hitler’s policy has been strengthened by the easy defeat of 
the Polish armies, as well as by Hitler’s recent peace offer. 
There may be a decisive change in morale after the peace 
offer has been rejected. This remains to be seen. The rapid 
development of the German-Russian alliance, however, has 
caused utter bewilderment. Numerous stories in the Press 
about the traditionally friendly relations between the two 
countries, as well as accounts of the inexhaustible resources 
of Russia, are intended to remedy this. 


Nazi Socialism — 


A cross-section of the opinion of different classes in the 
German population would reveal strange contradictions. 
Former “ Marxist” workers are now highly praised by Nazi 
authorities. Public speeches made by prominent Nazi leaders 
appeal especially to workers and employ the word “ social- 
ism” more often than before. Financiers, industrialists and 
merchants, on the other hand, are said to be disturbed by 
rumours that the Government intends to requisition all 
capital invested abroad. The reconstruction of industry in 
Polish Upper Silesia is conducted under the direct control 
of the State, and inspired articles are very vague about the 
question of private ownership in the occupied territory. 

It would be a mistake, however, to see in these trends 
a genuinely Left-wing tendency in social policy. The wage 
and taxation measures adopted since war began are rather 
reactionary in character. The 50 per cent. increase in taxa- 
tion On incomes over £150 (total taxation being limited to 
65 per cent. of income) has hit the middle class very hard 
indeed, while the rise in the rate of tax on the highest 
incomes is extremely small. Workers with incomes below 
£150 have had to accept a wage cut (to be translated, by 
official ukase, into lower prices) which may be as high as 
10 per cent. of earnings. This may be regarded, in part at 
least, as a sop to employers, though its primary intention 
18 to prevent a jump in prices. Finally, there has even been 
talk in a section of the Press of relaxing some of the existing 
restrictions on business, such as the restraint of dividends. 

The | newspapers concentrate on denounci Great 
Britain’s blockade of Germany and its ann neutral 
countries. ‘They divide the neutral countries into four 
groups: (1) Italy and Russia; (2) the Balkan countries; (3) 
the Baltic and Scandinavian countries; and (4) i 

&, Holland and Switzerland, y 
are in her ability to maintain and even to increase her 
trade with countries in groups (1) to (3), but is very in- 
dignant about British interf i i 
Holland and aa erence in the foreign trade of 

ar no new financial methods introduced. 

dag first financial measure eae 
Per cent., and at the same time it was declared that there 
would be no special war loans. In other words, the war will 


be financed hy special hills in the same way as the re-arma- 


ment programme was financed. No moratorium has been 
declared, but a decree restricting withdrawals to 10 per cent. 
of the banking deposits is still in force. Numerous firms have 
experienced difficulties in meeting their liabilities, and the 
banks have now been ordered to advance short-term credits 
to those firms which have had to restrict their peace-time 
production. The fighting forces are empowered to meet their 
payments by issuing special bills, called Wehrmachtsver- 
pflichtungsscheine, which will be discounted by the banks. 
These bills must be for not less than Rm. 10,000, and will 
mainly be used for financing war industries. These are not 
rediscountable. Nor can they be used as collateral for loans. 
But, although they have been professedly devised, like their 
predecessors in Nazi re-armament finance, to avoid inflation, 
it is by no means certain that they will be any more success- 
ful than those in doing so. They will swell the illiquid 
holdings of the commercial banks, while the more liquid 
assets will be brought busily to the Reichsbank. Even so, 
there is no sign at all of fresh inflation. Rather is the reverse 
the case when tax revenue is estimated to rise well over 
100 per cent. : 

As could be expected, the first real difficulties of the war 
have been experienced in the transport system. Railways have 
been fully employed in transporting troops, with the result 
that a severe shortage of trucks for coal has developed. At 
the beginning of the war long-distance motor transport was 
suspended, and the carefully plan for transferring 
the transport of staple goods to the inland waterways is being 
put in operation. Freights on all waterways west of the 
river Rhine have been reduced, and traffic from the Rhine to 
Central Germany via the new “‘ Mittelland” Canal has con- 
siderably increased. The shortage of tonnage on the Danube 
is to be remedied by transferring Rhine barges to the Danube. 

Different industries have been differently affected. All 
private building has been suspended. The textile and cloth- 
ing industries are being completely reorganised to work 
mainly for the army and for export. A number of leading 
firms in the armament industries have reported considerable 
increases in their capital, prominent among them being 
chemical concerns, motor works and aircraft factories. The 
Special Commissar for the coal industry hopes that coal 
mining in Polish Upper Silesia may make possible a con- 
siderable increase in coal exports. . 

Great emphasis is laid on the need to maintain exports. 
It is recalled that, during the last war, Germany’s foreign 
trade fell to 40 per cent. of its volume before the war. This 
time it is hoped Germany may be able to maintain two- 
thirds of her foreign trade. The general tenor of the German 
Press is: Germany is prepared for a long war, though the 
actual needs of the war cannot yet be foreseen accurately; 
the most important task at the moment is to produce enough 
goods for export in order to be able to pay for essential 
imports. 


Germany and Russian Raw Materials 


For Germany the most important Russian raw materials 
are oil and manganese ore, and the Polish oil fields, with an 
annual output of 507,000 tons of crude oil, have been given 
up to Russia for political reasons, German domestic produc- 
tion of synthetic petrol and other oils amounted to 2 million 
tons in 1937, and it may have been doubled since. In 1937 
Germany’s total consumption was estimated at 5 million 
tons, when the total number of motor vehicles was 2 millions. 
Since then the number of motor vehicles has increased to 
roughly 3 millions, raising the Reich’s peace-time consump- 
tion to 7.5 million tons of mineral oils. War-time consump- 
tion is variously estimated at from 17 to 20 million tons. 
Yearly imports from Roumania have only reached on an 
average during the last few years about 1 million tons, of 
which a considerable portion has been shipped via the Medi- 
terranean to North Sea ports. 

Thus Russian mineral oil will play a most important part. 
It must, however, be noted that Russia’s own home con- 
sumption, especially in agriculture, has considerably in- 
creased recently. Exports of mineral oil from Russia have 


. tended to fall: — 
Russia’s Exports OF MINERAL OIL 
(in °000 tons) 
1925-26 ... 1,473 3996.......... 2,653 
BOSS cities. 5,224 1937......... 


937 1,929 
$098 scssiscs, 6,102 | 1938......... 1,104 (10 mths.) 
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Germany’s hopes of increased oil imports from Russia will 
only be fulfilled if it is possible to improve output in Russia 
by better organisation, better drilling material and more 
skilled workers. Russian material is inferior, and 11 per cent. 
to 25 per cent. of the total work must be devoted to repairs. 
Only a third of Russia’s requirements of drilling material 
can be supplied by home production. 

The Russian resources of manganese ore are of great 
importance for Germany. After the decline in foreign trade 
between Germany and Russia in 1936 Germany imported the 
bigger part of manganese ore from the Union of South 
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Africa. As the Russian iron and steel indus 
try has devel 
exports of manganese ore have fallen off ae 
MANGANESE OrE Exports 


a (7000 tons) 
© 1,194 | 1936......... 606 
1924 ee 494 SRP 1,001 
as Pa 1938......... 
1935 ......... 640 eee 


ow hopes to get the or (6,757 tons in 1936 and 
’ ons in nine months of 1937) which f 1 
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Letter to the Editor 


Portugal’s Finances 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—In an article entitled “ Portugal’s Progress,” which 
appeared in The Economist of May 13th last, there was 
an analysis of the Budget figures since 1936, in which, in 
order to arrive at what the author considered true results, 
he excluded from revenue the proceeds of loans and previous 
Budget surpluses, while including in expenditure, not only 
expenses met out of ordinary revenue, but also those met out 


of extraordinary revenue. 

Under the Portuguese Constitution, borrowing may only 
be resorted to for exceptional purposes of economic develop- 
ment or amortisation of other loans. The laws of public 
accounting stipulate that the proceeds of loans shall only be 
included in revenue as and when they are applied, and the 
procedure is the same in the case of previous Budget sur- 
pluses. The classification of expenditure into ordinary and 
extraordinary discriminates, according to their economic 
nature, between acts of public consumption for the satis- 
faction of various collective needs, on the one hand, and, on 
the other hand, the investment of capital in the creation of 
national equipment and the satisfaction beforehand of needs 
from which future generations will also derive benefit. Not 
to have recourse to credit for purposes of the Jatter kind 
would have the following consequences: (a) limitation of the 
State’s progress to the resources derived from the ordinary 
revenue; (6) the need of accumulating surpluses until the 
sums requisite became available; (c) the need for the imme- 
diate creation of the required revenue, if this is within the 
taxable capacity of the country, which is not usually the case. 

_If, in order that the finances of the State might be con- 
sidered to be balanced, it were necessary to conform to this 
criterion, such a position would only be attained by those 
countries which, for lack of credit or owing to hopeless 
poverty, had to confine themselves to living from day to day. 
Furthermore, a loan would not be considered a legitimate 
operation. 

Moreover, it is abundantly clear from the Portuguese 
Public Accounts that, since 1928, recourse to credit has not 
served to hide deficits. From 1928-29 to 1938 the excess of 
ordinary revenue over ordinary expenditure amounted to 
2,301 million escudos, and extraordinary expenditure was 
greater than ordinary expenditure by 470 millions. This 
amount was therefore met out of surpluses on the ordinary 
Budget, and there still remained 1,831 millions, of which 
673 millions were spent up to 1938. The Treasury therefore 
held at the end of that year 1,158 millions. The amounts 
derived from loans (i.e. the yield from the sale of bonds 
and contracts, excluding that part earmarked for the re- 
Payment of other loans), and applied in extraordinary de- 
velopment and improvement works, which have been 
included in extraordinary revenue during these ten financial 
years, total only 630 million escudos, a sum which is much 
smaller than the total of the surpluses accumulated and even 
than those which are available. 


wan ae mae 
we draw up afresh and correct the figures inserted in 
the under review, we have: — 
(In millions of Escudos) 
1936 1937 1938 (Budget) 
Ordinary revenue* ......... 11 136 
Ordinary Fi ase 1,915 2,020 





1936 1937 1938 1939 


Extraordinary revenue : (Budget) 
LR 2 3 ain 9 
SIE chitnentpcesnscovioiancs 137+ a 22 225 
Balances from previous 

IG  hibccnstibindwstess 114 129 258 552¢ 


———— = 88 


253 «(141 280s 786 
Extraordinary expenditure 249+ 213 372 793 


SUIS. cncnsconssonactuds + 4-72 —- 9% — 7 


Final balance ............ +228 +212 +243 + 2 


* Less the interest on bonds in the possession of the Treasury. 

t+ Less debt repayment. 

+ In the Economist of May 13, page 362, there was a misprint 
in the original table. In the last column 225 should be opposite 
* Sale of bonds,” and 552 opposite “ Previous Budget surpluses.” 


The view that a real deficit exists merely because part of 
the resources from which the total expenditure was met were 
derived from loans is thus seen to be without foundation. 

The figures set out above show: — 

(1) That loans amounted to less than the surpluses of the 
ordinary Budget; 

(2) that in the years 1937 and 1938, extraordinary expendi- 
ture exceeded extraordinary revenue by 72 and 92 million 
escudos, which means that those differences were met from 
ordinary revenue. 

Portugal is carrying out a programme of economic recon- 
struction, under a 15-year financial plan (1936-50), to the 
value of £60 millions. The recourse to credit provided for is 
approximately of £18 millions, It might be concluded from 
this that during the period mentioned Portuguese finances 
would be on a deficit basis if the revenue from loans were 
not taken into account in arriving at the yearly balances 
while expenditure met from this source were so taken into 
account. 


London. 


[To-day it has become an established principle that State 
expenditure of a capital nature can be met out of the proceeds 
of loans without thereby unbalancing the Budget. The diffi- 
culty of the Portuguese Budget is that it is not divided, as 
the Swedish Budget now is, into current and capital 
accounts but into ordinary and extraordinary accounts. In 
the Budget estimates for 1939 the ordinary Budget showed 
a small surplus. Extraordinary expenditure of ‘793 million 
escudos was to be met almost entirely out of borrowing and 
the proceeds of previous Budget surpluses. These latter 
result in a reduction of debt in the year in which they are 
earned but in a cancelling increase in debt in the year in 
which they are spent. In the year in which they are spent 
they are equivalent to new borrowing. Of this extraordinary 
expenditure of 793 million escudos 435 millions were to be 
spent on the Army and Navy. Even if the remaining 358 
millions were to be devoted solely to fully remunerative 
capital expenditure, a real deficit would remain. It may be 
perfectly justified to borrow for defence in peace-time. Great 
Britain has done this to a far greater extent than Porniga 
But a British Budget surplus would have no meaning, 1 loan 
expenditure on defence were ignored. In the table published 
in The Economist of May 13th the net deficit on both 
ordinary and extraordinary items was shown. Clearly this 
was a maximum, since part of it represented loan expenditure 
on fully remunerative capital works, but the real amount can- 
not be estimated from the Portuguese returns.—EbrTor. ] 


THE PORTUGUESE EMBASSY. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


—— 


The Fate of the Standstill 


HE war has shattered and dispelled many long-estab- 
T lished makeshifts to the permanence of which we had 
come to resign ourselves. The German Standstill Agree- 
ment is one of them. The debts of course remain, and 
remain unpaid. But at least recent events have brought 
home to the creditors all too forcibly a conclusion which 
more of them might have reached some time ago—that 
the basis on which repeated renewals of this short-term 
debt had been agreed consisted largely of wishful thinking, 
and that a policy of cutting losses while something 
remained of the assets represented by these credits was 
both sound banking and sound commonsense. 

What was the size of the Standstill problem at the out- 
break of the war? In measuring it we need not concern 
ourselves with the total lines of Standstill credits out- 
standing, but with the facilities actually being utilised. It 
should be safe to assume that, whether the creditors be 
neutral or not, there is no likelihood of the re-utilisation 
of non-availed credits in the near future. The latest figures 
of Standstill credits actually utilised are those relating to 
the end of last February, since when it may be taken that 
no appreciable alterations in the totals or in their distribu- 
tion as between national groups of creditors have occurred. 
At that time the credits actually in use totalled Rm. 692 
millions. (The credits were, of course, granted in terms of 
the foreign currency of the creditor banks, but in all the 
official Standstill statistics their aggregation has been 
expressed in the common denominator of Reichsmarks.) 
Of this total, some 60 per cent. was owing to British 
creditors. The amount in question was about £36 millions, 
equivalent at that time to Rm. 415 millions. United States 
creditors accounted for about Rm. 171 millions, or 
$49,500,000. The next group in order of importance was 
that of Swiss banks with a total of Rm. 66 millions, or 
117 million Swiss francs. The Dutch group ranked for 
Rm. 36 millions, or 27 million guilders. The balance of 
snr 13 millions was largely accounted for by a belga 

t. 

The geographical distribution of these Standstill credits 
has altered appreciably over recent years. There was a time 
when the American banks held more than 50 per cent. of 
the credits utilised, as against their present proportion of 
just over 23 per cent., and when Great Britain did not 
claim the lion’s share which is its unpalatable portion to- 
day. In absolute terms, however, the share of each group of 
creditors has fallen substantially, and is to-day only a 
small part of the original size of these commitments as 
they emerged from the 1931 banking crisis. Nevertheless, 
£36 millions is a big enough load for London to carry, 
especially as it gains in weight from the incidence of its 
‘distribution among the various component parts of the 

London market. Of that total of £36 millions, it may be 
estimated that roughly £12 millions falls to the lot of the 
clearing banks. They can, of course, easily support this 
loss; and, indeed, they have in most cases written down the 
credits in question <o nominal figures. The balance of about 
£24 millions is, however, a substantial burden for the non- 
clearing institutions—mostly the private merchant banks 
and acceptance houses. Of this total, it is possible to discern 
from the figures of the merchant banks which publish 
balance sheets an aggregate figure of about £8 millions of 
German Standstill credits. This leaves a total of approxi- 
et aghmg to be accounted for by the compara- 

ew but important banking houses which 
sdii Balnnce these, gi 


Soon after the outbreak of the war the British creditors 
denounced the Standstill agreement. They were forced 
to do this, firstly by the regulations forbidding trading 
with the enemy, and secondly by the injunctions to cancel 
all foreign credit facilities. The Germans, on their part, 
immediately stopped remittances in respect of the service 
of the Standstill credits to this country. The creditors in 
London have therefore been forced to face the fact of a 
complete default. In the case of open cash credits the 
consequence is a mere book-keeping entry. Where accep- 
tance credits are concerned, the procedure acquires a more 
painful reality, since the credit is in fact being granted 
not by the acceptor but the discounter of the bills drawn 
under the credit and since the burden must be shifted from 
the latter to the former. The acceptance houses have there- 
fore been called upon to take up the bills in question from 
the market, where they were circulating. This has meant 
a draft upon liquid funds. The process is no doubt taking 
place gradually, but the figures given above suggest that, 
however gradual, it will involve a certain amount of 
strain. 

It was partly in recognition of this fact that the Govern- 
ment and the Bank of England at the outbreak of hostili- 
ties announced the scheme for assisting acceptors of bills 
normally discounted in the London market who as a direct 
result of the war were called upon to meet their potential 
commitments. That assistance is being made available at 
the penal rate of 6 per cent. The Bank returns published 
since the outbreak of the war do not suggest that appre- 
ciable recourse has yet been made to these facilities. It is, 
however, evident from the size of the commitments in 
non-clearing bank circles that increasing use will have to 
be made of the plans for the “ cold storage ” of the Stand- 
still bills. The expense of these facilities will be accentu- 
ated by the fact that the profit-earning capacity of the 
merchant banks mainly affected is starting on a period of 
considerable decline. These banks are losing foreign ex- 
change business, new issues are virtually suspended “ for 
the duration,” acceptance business is at a standstill and 
there are losses to be nursed not merely in Germany but in 
the Baltic and other affected areas. When a bank accepts 
bills to, say, four times the amount of its capital the re- 
turns of such business appear easy money indeed. But to 
pay 6 per cent. on any appreciable part of these potential 
commitments, as some of the acceptors will have to do on 
their Standstill paper, shows the reverse side of the accep- 
tance business medal in all its unpleasantness. The result 
of the denunciation of the Standstill t and of the 
default on the credits covered by it will almost certainly 
be to cause certain important changes in the ultimate 
structure of the London banking system and in particular 
of that part of it made up by the private merchant banks 


ne rnans , 

‘ _ ican aie have decided to join their 
ritish colleagues in denouncing the agreement. In making 
this choice they were no doubt prompted by the knowledge 
that their right of set-off enabled them to attach appre- 
ciable German assets in the United States and by the 
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facilities which United States law provides for attaching 
the assets of debtors, the American banks were, in fact, in 
a position to cover a considerable part of their Standstill 
liabilities, and they utilised their opportunties to good 
effect. It may incidentally be assumed that in so far as 
British credits were recommercialised, the creditors have 
extracted modest compensation from the seizure of cargoes 
destined for Germany and financed by commercial credits 
covered by the Standstill Agreement. 

The other neutral creditors were unfortunately not in 
the position to interpret their neutrality with the uncon- 
cern and opportunism shown by the American banks. 
Moreover, in the case of Swiss and Dutch banking credi- 
tors, the maintenance of commercial relations between 
their countries and Germany may bring with it a more 
rapid liquidation of the small Standstill debts still out- 
standing than was visualised in the agreement. Represen- 
tatives of these countries have therefore been negotiating 


Investment and War—lV 
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with delegates of the Reichsbank, and this week reached 
agreement on the continuation of the Standstill credits on 
the terms agreed upon at the latest renewal last May. The 
Americans were invited to join in these negotiations with 
neutral creditors, but decided to abide by their earlier 
decision to denounce the agreement. These separate agree- 
ments between Germany and the Dutch and Swiss creditors 
now become part of the financial and commercial rela- 
tionship between these two neutral states and one of the 
combatants. They cease to be part of a wider international 
agreement on German short-term debts or to bear any 
definite relation to the debts from which they originated. 
The Standstill Agreement has gone for ever, and the only 
regret appropriate to its passing is that after eight long 
years of life—nearly seven of them years of Nazi domina- 
tion in Germany—it should still take with it into the 
rdition of bad debts so considerable an amount of 
ndon funds. 


Railway Finance under Control 


R the past six weeks railway stockholders have been 

entirely in the dark regarding their position and pros- 
pects under war conditions. Some £1,109 millions of listed 
railway capital lacks any objective basis of valuation; its 
fate depends, for the duration of the war at least, upon the 
terms of the financial compensation which will be offered 
to the companies. Although the Government were prompt 
enough to put the companies under official control, actu- 
ally before the outbreak of war, they have shown no hasti- 
ness to conclude a precise financial arrangement with the 
companies, or even to adumbrate a general basis on which 
they will be compensated. It is questionable which of the 
inevitable consequences is the worse—the absence of any 
rational basis for valuing railway stocks, and marginal 
stocks in particular, or the spate of independent attempts 
to foreshadow the possible nature of the agreement when, 
at last, it is produced. 

In the economic sphere it is both an advantage and a 
disadvantage that war should have recurred within twenty- 
five years. The precedents are ready to hand—but perhaps 
too dangerously to hand. Much play has been made of the 
historical fact that the railways received satisfactory, and 
even generous, treatment during and after the Great War. 
Between 1914 and 1918 dividends were paid on railway 
ordinary stocks which would make the investor’s mouth 
water to-day. As we showed in a Note on page 498 of The 
Economist of September 9th, the Great Western Railway 
actually raised the dividend on its ordinary stock from 53 
per cent. to 7} per cent. in 1918—a rate which has not been 
seen since 1929. Moreover, in 1921 the Government and 
the railway companies teached an agreement on outstand- 
ing claims on the basis of £60 millions, though this figure 
itself represented a mere fraction of potential claims, esti- 
mated by the Colwyn Committee in that year at no less 
than £150 millions. Around such facts as these, a legend 
has developed that railways can be regarded as immune 
from the major financial risks of war. 

It is as well to challenge such comfortable assumptions 
at the start of any speculative examination of the position 
of railways under present war conditions. The precedents 
are open for examination not merely to the railway stock- 
holder but also to the Government. The latter may recall 
one of the conclusions of the Colwyn Committee, which 
oe the working of the agreements in the Great 

ar: — 


The character of the Government’s “ possession” of 
the railways has, in the course of time, undergone a com- 
plete change. It began as a temporary control of traffic 
for ili purposes, with a liability for com- 





Further, the original agreement of 1914 was intended to 
protect the companies against loss or injury arising from 
the invoking of the Regulation of the Forces Act of 1871; 
in fact, the companies were completely protected against 
all loss arising in the period of possession, whether attri- 
butable to the 1871 Act or not. The capital payments at 
the end of the war were a powerful factor in strengthening 
the newly-formed group companies which arose from the 
1921 Act. But that grouping is itself one of the major 
differences between the circumstances of the Great War 
and those of to-day. The disappearance of numerous com- 
panies implies a consequent convenience in handling 
claims. Nor should it be forgotten that, in contrast to the 
Great War period, the present control includes London 
Transport. And, in view of the Board’s failure to achieve 
standard earnings, the basis on which the Board should be 
compensated for any loss of revenue arising from war con- 
ditions may well prove extremely difficult to devise. 

It is proper to rehearse these points in order to check 
any false optimism which railway stockholders might 
at present entertain. Compensation there must be, both on 
revenue and capital account, but it is likely to be subjected 
to much closer control. Admittedly, the original agreement 
in 1914, under which the railway companies were collec- 
tively guaranteed the same net receipts as in the corre- 
sponding period of “the previous year,” was modified on 
several occasions during the War, though usually in a sense 
favourable to the companies. And evidence that the agree- 
ment contemplated a period of possession of no more than 
five months is implicit in this very formula. A method of 
compensation temporarily based on the peak earnings of 
1913 was, in fact, maintained, and even extended, for the 
duration of the war, and for the three years which fol- 
lowed. The consequences for the controlled companies are 
summarised below: — 























In £ millions 
Aug. 5- 
1913 | Dec. 31 1915 1916 1917 1918 
1914 
Receipts :— 
Passenger ......... 54-1 19-1 52°6 55-0 59-7 69-8 
GOOdS  eoecescseeee 68-6 26-9 71:8 74:8 74:3 72:4 
Estimated Govt. 
traffic® ......... che 3°5 10:3 20-6 35:7 41-9 
Total 118-7 47:9 130-3 145-9 164:3 177:°6 
Total eins 75:1 31°8 85-0 95-8 108-9 131-3 
Balance of revenue 43-6 16:1 45-3 50-1 55-4 46:3 
irene Pccememnnny 
Compensation Paid 15-9 14-0 24:1 41:3 








+ Alter deducting collection expenses and crediting miscellaneous receipts. 
Such results cannot be called unfavourable for the com- 
panies. Nevertheless, net revenue is not necessarily the 
only controlling factor in a scheme of compensation. But 
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if met revenue were chosen, it would be obvious that, 
whereas 1913 was an abnormally good year, 1938 was 
abject, and could certainly not be used as a standard. The 
most popular market suggestion is that a three-year 
average, covering 1936 and 1937 (years of improving 
receipts) together with 1938, might be employed. Actually, 
the terms of the 1914 agreement provided for a guarantee 
of net receipts “above the line ”’—that is, before includ- 
ing “ miscellaneous receipts (net).” But a short cut can be 
taken, in estimating the effect of a guarantee based on the 
three years, by considering it merely from the standpoint 
of the marginal stocks. The following table shows the 
cover which would be available on this basis, for each of 
the main line companies : — 





} 
. Average ‘ | Surplus 
— on | earnings, Required | or | Equivalent 
v 1936-38 to 


for div. | Deficit 





£ £ £ : 
..-. | 4% 1923 pref. | 1,941,797 | 1,605,359 336,438 | 0-3% on ord. 


L.M.S. .. 

L.N.E. ... |4% Ist pref. f|3-7% Ist. pref. 
5°) red pref. f'| 2964441 | 2,129,627 |Dr.165,1864 | 4.60” red. pref. 

G.W....... | Ordinary ~ | 1,087,481 5% 


Pref. ord. | 1,245,618*| 1,379,330 Dr.133,712 | 4:5% 

* After allowance for increased debenture interest. 
Taking the companies in turn, the annual average earnings 
of the past three years cover the L.M.S. 4 per cent. 1923 
preference stock with a margin, actually equivalent to 0.3 
per cent. for the ordinary stock. Full dividends for the 
London and North Eastern 4 per cent. first preference and 
5 per cent. redeemable preference stocks (which rank pari 
passu) would require an additional sum of approximately 
£165,000, and the average for the three years would be 
equivalent to earnings of 3.7 per cent. for the former and 
4.6 per cent. for the latter stock. Average earnings for 
Great Western ordinary stock during the period were 
£1,087,481, which is equivalent to approximately 2} per 
cent. Finally, the Southern figures are of interest to the 
preferred rather than to deferred stockholders, for, after 
allowance for interest payments on the new debentures, 
the preferred stock dividend would be uncovered to the 
extent of 4 per cent. 

Whether such estimates are likely to hold good for the 
duration of war or not, it is clear that they are well in 
excess of reasonable expectations for the current financial 
year, and that fact may weigh in the calculation of com- 
pensation. Until the moment when publication of railway 
traffics ceased, the companies showed a gain in gross earn- 
ings of £2,620,000 for the first 34 weeks of the current 
year and there was every expectation that the rate of in- 
crease would be greatly enhanced during the second half. 
But even granted the fact that the railways were enjoying 
a sharp improvement in revenue before the outbreak of 
war, it by no means follows that the lot of the stockholder 
would have been consistently good for, say, the coming 
three years. 

Hence, the question must be faced whether a compensa- 
tion scheme on the Great War model would be in the best 
national interest, now that railway grouping has been 
achieved and some of the special difficulties of the Great 
War period are consequently removed. It has been sug- 
gested, as an alternative, that the companies might receive 
payment for the actual value of Government transport, 
and for loss arising from Government control. The table 
on page 55, which is extracted from an official statement 
published in 1919, itself gives an estimate of the value of 
Government traffic, assuming that the latter had been 
charged at pre-war authorised rates. The virtues of the 
guarantee system lay in its simplicity; and it protected the 
transport user, though admittedly at the expense of the 
general taxpayer. But the alternative, under which Govern- 
ment traffic was merely a special revenue producer on a 
normal basis, would ly contemplate also the main- 
tenance of control of passenger fares and goods rates on a 
peace-time basis through the Railway Rates Tribunal. If 
so, are the normal statutory criteria, by reference to which 


an increase in charges may be , to be maintained 
in a period when costs are to rise in faster degree 
than revenue? 


The answer to these questions—which raise only the 
most general of the issues involved—must be left to the 
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negotiating machinery between the companies and the 
Ministry of Transport. The object in presenting them here 
is to emphasise the possibility of alternative methods of 
treatment for the main lines in war-time. 

What, then, follows for stockholders? Their uncer- 
tainties seem likely to continue, for some time to come. 
Any buyer of the marginal railway stocks or possibly even 
some of those above the margin set out in the second 
table, must still be on his guard. There is, in fact, no 
rational way at the moment of deciding whether L.M.S. 
1923 preference stock is worth its present price of 35 and 
there is only a presumption that L.N.E. second 
guaranteed stock, which survived 1938 with the narrowest 
of margins, is fairly valued on the same basis as Souther 
preferred ordinary at 574. Such stocks may be regarded 
as belonging to the lowest stratum in which any attempt 
at rational investment policy is at present practicable, 
though the stocks at present sub-marginal like L.M.S. 
ordinary and L.N.E. preference stocks would certainly 
enjoy a sharp rise on any scheme associated with a three- 
year average. It is possibly in the supra-marginal group of 
stocks, which are likely to be fully covered, judging from 
past experience and from any reasonable present working 
hypothesis, that the greatest assurance coupled with an 
adequate return, is to be found. The recovery in L.M.S. 
4 per cent. preference stock from 494 on September 22nd 
to the present price of 544% seems reasonable. And 
Southern and G.W. 5 per cent. preference stocks offer the 
not unsatisfactory yield of 6.33 per cent. at the present 
price (which has been maintained for some days) of 79. 
The investor who is prepared to take some risk may thus 
obtain a return fully 1 per cent. higher than that offered by 
L.M.S. 4 per cent. guaranteed and L.N.E. 4 per cent. 
debentures. The latter may for the moment be superior 
securities, but their superiority—or rather the inferiority 
of the securities next below them—would disappear if 
compensation, after all, were introduced on the 1914 
model. 
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Finance and Banking 


Ineffective Bank Rate.— Once more the open- 
market discount rate has been running away from the 3 per 
cent. Bank rate and has left that figure in decidedly in- 
effective isolation. That the authorities are pursuing a 
policy of expanding and cheapening credit is quite apparent 
from certain individual clearing banks’ figures for Sep- 
tember already published. The common attribute of the five 
statements which have appeared is the substantial ex- 
pansion in the cash item. The Bank of England return also 
reflects the same tendency. Bankers’ balances have risen 
since the last return for August from £90,143,000 to 
£116,716,000. The banks, thus flooded with bank cash, 
have maintained a very keen appetite for bills. This week 
the hot Treasury bill which was issued on Friday of last 
week at 2} per cent. has been dealt in at as low a rate as 
1% per cent. Despite the fall in open market rates to a 
level quite out of touch with the Bank rate—a movement 
actively encouraged by the bank cash policy of the 
authorities—another Thursday has passed without bringing 
the expected reduction in Bank rate to 2} or 2 per cent. 
The discount market, needless to say, does not complain. 
The decision of the Bank merely extends the period during 
which bill cases can be filled at comparatively attractive 
rates. But in addition to being pleased, the market is rather 
bewildered. In these days of exchange and capital market 
control, Bank rate has ceased to be an instrument of foreign 
exchange policy. To a lesser degree it has ceased to be an 
instrument for the control of prices and economic activity. 
Why, then, keep the rate for longer than is necessary at 
3 per cent.? It tends to retard the unfreezing of the gilt- 
edged market. It adds some £100,000 a week to the cost of 
financing the tender issue of Treasury bills. Against that, 
it has in itself no deterrent effect on the unsound utilisa- 
tion of capital. It does nothing to strengthen the position 
of sterling. One is driven to the conclusion that the psycho- 
logical effect of a further reduction is being kept in reserve 
until its incidence can synchronise with the appearance of 
the Government’s first war loan issue. 


Outside Money.—In the further recent easing of 
the short money position the increase of funds apparently 
at the disposal of non-clearing bank lenders has played an 
important part. This fact has caused some surprise, since 
in the past the volume of so-called “ outside” money has 
varied so closely with the inflow and outflow of foreign 
balances that the present time, when foreign balances 
in London must be at almost their irreducible minimum, 
would hardly be expected to provide evidence of genuine 
ease of outside money. It is true that the deflation of foreign 
balances in London has gone almost as far as that process 
can go. But other factors have been working on the oppo- 
site tack. The most important of these has been the com- 
pulsory liquidation of foreign credits by London banks. 
This process is now in full swing, and it is gradually liqui- 
dating a substantial volume of funds which is temporarily 
finding employment on the short loan market. The control 
of the foreign exchange market and the virtual suspension 
of forward dealing has also liberated a considerable 
volume of funds which were previously engaged in com- 
paratively favourable swap operations. As the forward 
contracts in question mature these funds now drift to the 
London money or discount markets. 


* * * 


Clearing Bank Figures.—The Committee of Lon- 
don Clearing Bankers announced this week that the monthly 
statements of clearing bank figures will continue to appear. 
The news of this reprieve is glad tidings indeed, for in 
statistical circles there is greater rejoicing over the one 
condemned series that returneth than over the ninety and 
nine that were never threatened. It has, however, been 
found necessary for obvious reasons to simplify the process 
of compiling these monthly statistics. Starting with the 
September statement which is about to appear, the figures 
will no longer be the averages of those for four or five 
days in the month, but will be those for one day of the 
month only. The comparability of the series will be 





MONEY MARKET NOTES 


THE weakness of the neutral currencies 
has again been the chief feature of the 
foreign exchanges, After a firmer start 
to the week, belgas, Swiss francs and 
guilders have since all declined, the rates 
on Thursday being quoted at 23.95- 
24.20, 17.87-18.02 and 7.54-62 respec- 
tively. Nor has this weakness been con- 
fined to the western neutral currencies, 
for the situation between Russia and 
Finland has caused a general deprecia- 
tion of the Scandinavian currencies as 
well. The London official rate for 
Swedish and Norwegian crowns has 
risen by 10 points to 16.80-17.00 and 
17.60-80 respectively; while the free 
market rate for Danish crowns has 
weakened from 20-21 kr. to 20.25-21.25 
kr., and Finnish marks, which for some 
time had been steady at 195-210 mks., 





MONEY MARKET RATES 


13,) Oct. 5, Oct. 125 
1938 | 1939 | 1939 
% > 
3 





are quoted at 200 mks. sellers. The con- 
trol exercised over sterling continues to 
have a favourable effect on the free 
market rate in New York. There was, it 
is true, a small reaction at the end of 
last week, as a result of Hitler’s speech, 
but on Monday the rate rose to 4.03% 
in the afternoon and has since remained 
steady at about 4.03%. 


* 


At the Treasury bill tender last week 
a sharp fall of about 6s. 3d. occurred in 
the average rate of allotment, the market 
syndicate fixing its bid at the high 
level of £99 9s. 3d. At this competitive 
price it was able to secure a 52 per cent. 
allotment quota, although total applica- 
tions were nearly £97 millions. In spite 
of this bigger allotment the market, 


THE BANK RETURN 




















| Oct. 1 ept. 27,| Oct. 4, | Oct. 11, 
| 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
| git. | mil. | £mil. | £ mil 
Issue Dept. | 
Gildan: | 326-4 | 0-1 | 0-2 | O-2 
iz. | | 
fin | 85s. Od./168s. Od. 168s. Od. 168s. Od. 
otes in cir-| 
culation... | 496-4 | 541-8 | 538-7 | 535-0 
Reserve ... | 31:4 39-0 42:2 45:9 
PublicDeps.| 28:3 | 19:8 | 15:3 | 10-9 
Bnkrs’Deps.| 94:9 | 107-1 | 106-0 | 116-7 
ae 36-6 40°5 40-9 39-7 
Secs.| 114-5 | 120-3 | 113-6 | 114-3 
Dis.&Advs.| 96 | 2:5 | 2-4 | 3-0 
Other Secs.| 21-9 | 23-9 | 22-3 | 21-7 
Proportion | 19-6%| 23-2%| 25-9%| 27-4% 





expecting a fresh cut in Bank rate, has 
been unwilling to sell bills to the clear- 
ing banks at the latter’s buying rate of 
2 per cent., which has been maintained 
for all maturities except end-Decembers. 


* 


The eagerness of the banks to buy 
bills is explained by the Bank return, 
which shows bankers’ deposits at the 
very high level of £116.7 millions, a rise 
of £10.7 millions on the week. Part of 
the rise is due to a further return of 
currency from circulation and part to a 
drop of £4.4 millions in public deposits. 
There has, too, been no attempt to 
offset the return of notes, for Govern- 
ment securities are actually slightly 
higher on the week. 


THE BULLION MARKET 


Gold Silver 


Date | Price per oz. standard 
li 
ounce fine* 





1939 es d | d. d. 
Oct. 6...... 168 0 | = 22l2 2214 
to Donrsee 168 0 2278 2278 
a PONscnne 168 0 | 2212 2214 
be A dsniias 168 0 2212 2214 
an: Bavesene 168 0 23 2234 











* Bank of England’s official price. 
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affected by this change, but not the accuracy of the pic- 
ture presented by the aggregates. 


* * * 


Silver Fluctuations.—The silver market continues to 
move somewhat erratically and with fluctuations altogether 
out of proportion to the volume of business passing. The 
bear position built up two to three months ago may now 
be regarded as covered. It was bear covering which was 
mainly responsible for the rise in the London price to 
234d., a level well out of the reach of the American parity. 
The speculators would have had to pay an even stiffer 
price for their escape had it not been for the action of the 
Indian Government in making silver available at the 
highest price touched in recent fluctuations. The subse- 
quent drop in the price to the current level of 223d. has, 
however, been due to the appearance in the market of the 
first evidence of selling of newly-mined metal since the 
outbreak of the war. What bad previously deterred such 
sales from taking the obvious advantage of the premium 
available in London was the uncertainty in which the 
foreign exporter of silver found himself regarding the free 
disposal of the sterling proceeds of his sale. The authori- 
ties showed the greatest reluctance in granting exchange 
permits in respect of imports of silver, and during the 
first weeks of war this was sufficient to keep newly-mined 
silver away from the London market. The authorities still 
show the same reluctance regarding the exchange permits. 
But in another respect the position has changed funda- 
mentally. The free sterling rate has not merely returned to 
parity with the controlled rate, it has risen to a premium 
over it. There is thus no longer any question of blocked 
sterling and no diffidence on the part of silver arbitrageurs 
in accepting sterling in payment for their metal. 


* *~ * 


Danish Bank Rate.—For no neutral country has 
the immediate economic impact of the war been so dis- 
astrous as for Denmark. Almost overnight the flow of 
agricultural exports from that country to the United King- 
dom has been completely arrested. With it has gone one 
of the main props of the Danish crown’s exchange value. 
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BANKING SUPPLEMENT 
Owing to the delays in communication caused by the 
war, and the consequent difficulty in verifying figures, 
The Economist Autumn Banking Supplement, which 


would normally be issued next week, has been post- 
poned until November 4th. 
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That prop was needed, since the backing behind the crown 
has for years past left little margin for contingencies. Nor 
would the temporary diversion of trade towards Germany 
help in this respect. The Danish authorities, faced with 
this situation, have resorted to the traditional weapon of 
bank rate. On September 20th last they had already raised 
the bank rate from 34 to 44 per cent. This week they have 
followed this move by a further increase of 1 per cent. 
to 54 per cent. The Danish crown is still being quoted in 
the free market in London, where it has depreciated slightly 
to 20.25-21.25. At this level, however, it still shows some 
appreciation on its pre-war sterling vaule of around 22.40 
to the £. 


* * * 


Dutch Bank Merger Abandoned.—The merger 
between the two most important Dutch banks, the Amster- 
damsche Bank and the Rotterdamsche Bankvereeniging, the 
preliminary details of which were published less than three 
months ago, will not now take place. Since July 24th, when 
this important amalgamation was announced, two relevant 
developments have occurred. In order of chronology and 
not of importance, they are the Mannheimer-Mendelssohn 
crash and the outbreak of war. The second has rather 
dimmed the importance of the first, which has in fact 
struck a blow of some severity at the Dutch markets. 
Neither of the two institutions was seriously involved in 
the failure of the house of Mendelssohn, but it has had as 
yet indeterminable reactions both on the plane of Dutch 
banking and in the sphere of international finance, and 
these reactions in turn must have played strange tricks 
with the precise valuations and calculations which went 
to the framing of the merger terms. Even more disturb- 
ing to previous valuations of assets and commitments must 
have been the outbreak of the war. In all the circum- 
stances, therefore, the temporary abandonment of the 
merger plan was the obvious course to take. 


Investment 


Thaw in Gilt -Edged.—This week has seen the further 
thawing of the gilt-edged market to a point at which War 
Loan and 3} per cent. Conversion can be sold in moderate 
amounts at minimum prices. Such progress, despite the 
absence of any change in Bank rate on Thursday, is ex- 
tremely heartening. It began with the establishment some 
time ago of an appreciable premium on 4} per cent. Con- 
version over the minimum, and by the end of last week 
four leading stocks, including 3 per cent. Local Loans and 
24 per cent. Consols were being bid above the minima. The 
process by which outstanding selling orders in War Loan 
and 33 per cent. Conversion have been absorbed provides a 
striking illustration of the market’s ability even in difficult 
times to adjust the returns on long-dated securities to fit 
a change among the shorts. The resultant price movements 
in the gilt-edged market are illustrated in the table below: 


43% Conversion ............ 00 1 

ted Lame. 73 BI ‘Bt if 

3%, F isesietctnec 87 87 87 i 

in... >. ah ae 
Zo Conversion ............... 1032 1034 104 i 

4% saidsoeietapaiacue 7:2 2 i 

31% WarLon OE OskCaktCS 


It will be seen that useful margins have in many cases 
been established over minimum prices. Accumulated sell- 
ing orders have been largely completed, and benefits have 
been spread throughout the fixed interest and equity mar- 
kets. British Corporation and Australian stocks, particu- 
larly those carrying a high rate of interest, can be sold 
more freely, and even India 34 per cent. irredeemable 
stock, which a few days ago was utterly frozen, can be 
realised to-day at the minimum price. The improvement 
has been due partly to automatic buying and to reinvest- 
ment of dividends and partly to the notable support 
afforded by the provincial markets, which have frequently 
been a step ahead of London in bidding better prices. The 
general opinion is that the improvement is in no way due 
to direct official support. Some stocks, such as Victory 
and Funding 4 per cents., remain difficult to move, 
and in the prevailing conditions of the gilt-edged market 
chance selling orders of any appreciable amount can 
still bring dealings to a standstill. For this reason it might 
be advisable to curb any excess of optimism regarding the 
course of prices now that the market has been able to free 
itself. There is no question as yet of a substantial advance 
in gilt-edged prices, for while existing selling limits have 
been met there may be others awaiting, say, a } point rise 
in some of the leading stocks. But in view of its prospective 
task, there can be nothing but welcome for a relatively free 
gilt-edged market. 
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Denham Controversy.—Four days before the out- 
break of war the Stock Exchange ittee notified 
members that limited accommodation had been secured at 
Denham in order to provide at the least room for official 
departments of the Stock Exchange and eventually a meet- 
ing place to serve the purpose of a market. The Economist 
of September 9th drew attention to the limitations of 
the scheme and the more specific proposals which the 
Committee circulated at the end of last week have under- 
lined those difficulties. They have repeated the view that 
in the first place it is important for jobbers to make 
arrangements for carrying on business and, if possible, at 
Denham. Secondly, the ittee agrees that brokers at 
the outset might not find it convenient to go to Denham, 
but could carry on business from emergency addresses. 
Finally, a department for settlement of bargains would be 
set up at Denham. In order to arrange for evacuation, in 
the event of extreme emergency, jobbers and brokers are 
asked to reply to a questionnaire by the end of this week. 
This covers such points as the ability of members to attend 
at Denham and their willingness to make arrangements 
with other firms to undertake their business. 


* * * 


The questionnaire has caused no little controversy. Many 
members would be faced with the difficulty of making a 
journey from the outer suburban belt south of the river 
through London to a corresponding position on the north 
circumference. The burden on small firms which might 
be unable to bear the expense of transfer and would natur- 
ally be reluctant to share business, save in the last resort, is 
not difficult to imagine. But the main point concerns the 
natural location of an emergency market. It is known that 
the Denham scheme as originally contemplated would have 
provided far more accommodation, and it is no fault of 
the Stock Exchange Committee that the first scheme has 
been upset by Government requirements. But there are 
at least two alternatives to the Denham scheme. Firstly, it 
might be possible to find more adequate accommodation 
farther from London, but which is better served with 
main communications; secondly, recent contacts between 
London and provincial exchanges suggest the possibility of 
extending this co-operation so that London might make 
use of the technical facilities of one or more of the large 
provincial exchanges. The latter, it is true, are mainly in 
evacuation areas as at present defined, but are hardly 
likely to be subject to total evacuation—for which reason 
alone the Denham plan has been put forward. 


* * * 


Foreign Securities Developments.—On Monday 
last, October 9th, the time limit expired for making a 
return to the Bank of England of holdings of securities 
covered by the Treasury Order of August 26th. At no time 
have the securities intended to be included in the Order 
been definitely named, and the wide interpretation given 
by individuals to the scope of the Order has resulted in a 
large number of returns. Originally the time limit was one 
month from August 26th, but this was extended until 
October 9th, though contrary to expectations in some 
quarters, no further extension has since been granted. 
Severe penalties are, of course, liable to be imposed upon 
any holder of securities payable in the currencies concerned 
who has failed to make the proper declaration. The hitch 
in Canadian security dealings (to which reference was 
made on page 17 of last week’s issue) has been modi- 
fied by the granting of facilities by the Canadian 
authorities for the of Canadian securities, provided 
that an equivalent amount of Canadian stocks are 
purchased at the same time. A strictly limited arbitrage 
business—as between different stocks, but not different 
international centres—will thus be effected, and it will 
involve no net movement of exchange between this country 
and Canada. It is evident, therefore, that Canadian and 
New York prices of Canadian stocks are likely to remain 
out of step. Wall Street, in fact, remains the only market 
se liquidation of Camadian issues can still be 

ect 
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Enemy Trading Declarations .—Company registrars 
have been advised by the Board of Trade that they should 
not accept the transfer of registered securities without a 
declaration by both parties to the deed that the transaction 
does not infringe the Trading with the Enemy Act, 1939. 
For its part, the Stock Exchange Committee has ruled that 
brokers must provide satisfactory declarations to this effect 
by their clients, and has recommended the adoption of a 
form of declaration drawn up by the Chartered Institute 
of Secretaries. This states, in essence, that the transferor 
and transferee, or applicant for allotm-nt, is not an enemy, 
and that the transfer is not on behalf of, or for the benefit 
of, an enemy, and its terms have been approved by the 
Board of Trade. It will thus become “ common form,” like 
the transfer deed itself. 


* * * 


London Transport Stock.—It is well that London 
Transport “ C ” stock—listed not among railway issues but 
in the more exalted company of public boards—has enjoyed 
the protection of a minimum price this week. To the 
dismay of holders, the Board announced last week that 
“ nothwithstanding an increase in their passenger takings 
the financial results for the year to June 30, 1939, do not 
warrant a final payment of interest on the ‘C’ stock.” 
Stockholders will thus receive a mere 14 per cent. in 
respect of the year to June 30th last. At least one minimum 
price thus becomes ridiculous, for it cannot be pretended 
that the yield of 2.31 per cent. which is offered on the 
stock at the present minimum price of 65 has any basis in 
reality. The Board’s explanation of this unhappy result lies 
in higher expenses—partly in the direct expenses of the 
Board, and partly of the constituent undertakings in the 
Pool, which had the effect of reducing the Board’s share 
below the anticipated amount. On the basis of evidence 
submitted to the Railway Rates Tribunal, in support of 
the application for a 5 per cent. increase in fares, the 
Board’s receipts after pooling, were expected to amount 
to £31,190,000 for 1938-39, an increase of approximately 
£200,000, but, as we pointed out on April Ist, increased 
operating and capital charges and the non-repetition of 
the previous year’s income-tax credit were to be taken 
into account. But while the maintenance of a 4 per cent. 
distribution was a maximum expectation, the 14 per cent. 
payment was surely below any expected minimum. Despite 
the sharp reduction in revenue, the Board has made appro- 
priations to reserves on the same basis as for the previous 
two years, and an additional provision to renewal reserve 
totalling £145,000 has been required, owing to the intro- 
duction of further capital assets. 


* * * 


The Board’s statement discloses that the increase in 
receipts from the revised fares has fully realised the Board’s 
estimates, but since they were introduced on June 11th they 
had no material effect upon the year’s results. Such factors, 
moreover, have become only indirectly relevant for the 
Board, which is now under Government control; negotia- 
tions are still proceeding with the Government to decide 
the financial terms on which it will be recompensed, but 
a settlement has still to be reached. The basis of settlement 
must, indeed, be a matter of peculiar difficulty. The Board 
has failed to achieve earnings sufficient to meet the stan- 
dard dividend on the “C” stock, and the shadow of 
receivership, until the outbreak of war at least, hung over 
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its head. During the four years 1935 to 1938, however, 
dividends of 4 per cent. were paid on the “C” stock, 
except in 1937, when the rate was increased to 4} per cent. 
And presumably some account may be taken of the expec- 
tation of increased revenue which the Board would have 
enjoyed had war been averted. It is much to be hoped that 
some indication of treatment will be given to stockholders 
by the time the Board’s report is issued on October 27th, 
and that steps will be taken to correct the wholly 
artificial price at which London Transport “C” stock 
now stands. 


* * * 


Parnall Aircraft Progress,—The rapid progress of 
Parnall Aircraft since its incorporation 44 years ago has 
been enhanced by a 44 per cent. increase in profits for the 
year to July 31st last. This achievement actually under- 
states the real advance, for the figures are struck after pro- 
vision for E.P.T. and also A.R.P. expenditure. When the 
issue of new capital was arranged dast June it was disclosed 
that output had trebled since the annual meeting in Sep- 
tember, 1938. The financial signs of this increase are to 
be found not only in the profits, which have jumped from 
£93,437 to £134,525, but also in many balance sheet items. 
Stocks stand at £169,591 against £54,937, and work in 
progress at £582,197 net against £152,819. Debtors have 
risen to £233,862, compared with £188,045, and 
interests in subsidiaries have grown from a nominal 
figure to £175,284. The allocation of profits is set out 
below : — 


Years ended July 31 


1937 1938 1939 
£ £ £ 

Total profit after N.D.C. 

and depreciation ......... 27,232 93,437 134,525 
Directors’ fees ............... 450 4,150 6,707 
ee 22,500 48,000 
Shares— 

SERRE eee CE 26,782 66,787 79,818 

ins atindeineiaiteiemiliiaitcaintilin Nil 33,750 78,750 

OG SRE 7:9 17-6 12-7t 

OF, SRA tg Nil 7% 123* 
Carry-forward ............... Dr.22,066 Nil¥ 1,068 


+ Based on dividends paid. *5 per cent. interim on 
£450,000 ; 74 per cent. final on £750,000. + After writing off 
£10,971 preliminary expenses. 

Such considerable growth has involved important financial 
changes. In addition to the increased rate of dividend, the 
final 73 per cent. is payable also on the £300,000 of new 
capital issued last June. Moreover, advances of £750,000 
were also arranged in June, in the form of 44 per cent. 
unsecured notes, redeemable by 1944, which were to be 
used only for financing Government work. By the end of 
July £100,000 of the total had been drawn upon, and a 
further £150,000 has been taken up since the date of 
the balance sheet. Further growth in total profits is virtu- 
ally assured, but E.P.T. will prove a heavy burden and 
provision will be necessary for interest on the notes. 
Further, it may not follow that the policy of full distribu- 
tion of profits adopted last year will always be observed. 
This policy the chairman justifies, in the speech accom- 
panying the report, by the need for redeeming a promise 
made in June; by a conservative estimate of tax commit- 
ments; by the exclusion of certain subsidiaries’ profits; 
and by the existence of a hidden reserve in connec- 


tion with inventions assigned. The 5s. shares now stand 
at 5s. 9d. xd. 
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Check to Murex Profits. — In recent years the 
Murex undertaking has provided a pattern of dynamic 
industrial progress. For this reason the heavy fall in profits 
recorded for the year to June 30th is a considerable dis- 
appointment. Yet some decline was perhaps to be expected, 
for in the latter part of 1937-38 a reduced demand for the 
group’s products was already evident, and this tendency 
persisted during the first part at least of the latest finan- 
cial year. The industry, moreover, is competitive, and a 
year ago prices were reduced to meet this competition. 
Yet, making due allowance for these points, the recent 
history of the metallurgical industries can hardly have 
prepared shareholders for so sharp a recession as a 20 
per cent. drop in total profits from £429,855 to £344,519. 
But despite this setback, they must have welcomed the 
directors’ decision to maintain the Murex dividend. Such 
stability is at once a mark of financial strength steadily 
built up in the past, and of confidence in the future. The 
following table shows the course of profits in the past 
three years, and the chart relates the latest setback to the 
progress of earlier years: — 


YEARS ENDED JUNE 30TH 


1937 1938 1939 
£ £ £ 
Total profit after depreciation 381,550 429,855 344,519 
Obsolescence reserve ............ 12,174 53,074 50,000 
TIAA decvisscvctcunceneseivectcoms 78,000 111,450 108,500 
Other expemses .............00005 7,859 7,634 7,190 
Preference dividends ............ 3,500 3,500 3,500 
Ordinary shares— 
ai i eel ee 280,017 254,197 175,329 
es chee ta A a oa Mls ota 149,997 145,000 135,625 
se 37-3 35-1 25-8 
SEE Eineaabtisvedbinwenacoenbany 20 20 20 
General reserve .................. 50,000 100,000 40,000 
Special charges .................. 3,269 28,847 ie 
Carry forward .................5 110,113 90,464 90,167 


MUREX PROFITS, 1929-39 
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Despite the fall in profits, the maintained dividend is still 
covered with a reasonable margin, though the allocation 
to general reserve has necessarily been reduced from 
£100,000 to £40,000. The consolidated balance sheet 
shows a reduction in cash only from £492,457 to £458,944 
(out of total assets of £24 millions) in spite of substantial 
additions to fixed assets last year. The latest balance sheet 
emphasises that there has been no check to the under- 
taking’s growth or technical progress. In the consolidated 
statement, land and buildings of £439,656 and plant of 
£574,471 compare with £394,689 and £527,799 respec- 
tively. And the parent company’s interests in subsidiaries 
have risen from £325,525 to £458,788. The outlook for 
the current year should be brighter, for increased activity 
in any business connected with the metal industries is in- 
evitable, and the directors’ report refers to the consequent 
Sen et ee eee eee ES 1M, 144., 
Murex {1 ordinary shares yield £ 2s. Sd. per cent. 
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Imperial Smelting Results.—It was expected a year 
ago that 1938-39 would prove a better year for Imperial 
Smelting, largely owing to the proposals for increasing the 
zinc duty and paying a subsidy to the Corporation. The 
financial proposals were not finally operative until 
May 26th last, so that they can have affected the 1938-39 
result very little. Mainly owing to reconstruction of the 
smelting plants, zinc production fell from 65,153 tons for 
the year to June, 1938, and to 48,307 tons last year, and 
there was a further reduction in the average spelter price 
from £16 15s. 1d. to £14 Os. 3d. a ton. Conditions im- 
proved, however, in the second half of the financial year, 
and in the circumstances a fall of only £18,943 in consoli- 
dated trading profits to £205,873 must be regarded as sat- 
isfactory. The decline in the parent company’s net profits 
is only £2,397, but whereas in 1937-38, 44 per cent. was 
paid on the 64 per cent. preference shares from earnings 
equivalent to 53 per cent., the latest year’s earnings are 
over-distributed to the extent of £23,259 to pay the 6 per 
cent. dividend. The allocation of profits in the past three 
years is shown below: — 


Years ended June 30 


1937 1938 1939 
Consolidated : £ £ 
Total profits ............... 489,101 272,356 241,641 
Depreciation .............++ 126,790 76,249 70,164 
Other charges .............++ 95,881 88,871 76,492 
Net profit .......cececseeeee 266,430 107,236 94,985 
Parent Co 
Divs., etc., received ...... 275,829 117,447 106,658 
Expenses ......0c0c.ccceeesees 18,737 14,120 5,728 
Preference shares— 
EOIN i ndbicotnceeraactnen 257,092 103,327 100,930 
i iidscnescdvanenacnnitie 134,538t 93,141 124,189 
WUE Te: checsasessuccomal 6} 4h 6 
Carry-forward............... 70,620 80,806 57,547 


t¢ Also 5 per cent. ordinary dividend, absorbing £121,248, 
and covered with a margin of £1,306 by earnings. 


There are not many outstanding changes in the consoli- 
dated balance sheet, apart from a decline in stocks of over 
£100,000 to £839,980, and an increase in debtors from 
£196,980 to £357,129. It is hoped that at the meeting 
Lord Horne will offer comments upon a point on which the 
report is silent—the Corporation’s prospects in war-time, 
to which, as a historical fact, it largely owes its creation. 
In particular, any information would be welcome regarding 
the future of the zinc subsidy, from which it seemed that 
the Corporation might benefit to the extent of about 
£100,000 annually. The 64 per cent. £1 preference shares 
now stand at 15s. cum 24 per cent. arrears worth 6d. gross. 


* * * 


United Steel Companies Review.—These are days 
in which any chairman’s speech might convey useful in- 
formation to the enemy, and of steel companies this is 
especially true. Sir Walter Benton Jones prefaced his re- 
marks at Wednesday’s meeting of United Steel Com- 
panies with the observation that shareholders’ thoughts 
were far removed from the subjects usually discussed at 
the annual meetings. But within the limited context which 
Sir Walter set himself, some interesting points emerged. 
Their general direction appears to confirm the view that 
the company should play an even more valuable réle in 
British steel production in war than in peace—armed, as it 
is, with greater productive capacity this year. In addition 
to the group’s general steel business, the new sheet mill 
which is being erected by John Summers and Sons will 
provide it with an entrée to a market which is largely 
controlled, at present, by Richard Thomas. It is satisfac- 
tory to both groups that they have, in Sir Walter’s words, 
Bern partners in some degree.” Two further points 

received emphasis—control of profit margins on war 
work and the incidence of seaietien” Aad the chairman’s 
quiet insistence upon the avoidance of unnecessary disturb- 
ance to normal business and the importance of industrial 
defence will be re-echoed by shareholders and industrialists 
in every branch of trade. With these provisoes, the outlook 
for United Steel seems fully assured. 
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Rhokana Dividend Surprise.—The preliminary 
Rhokana profits statement for the year ended June 30, 
1939, had indicated a slight decline in net profits (com- 
puted before taxation, but without including any Mufulira 
dividend), from £1,950,000 to £1,890,000. But this 
reduction was too small to have any significant bearing on 
dividend prospects, and the reduction in the final dividend 
from 37} per cent. to 25 per cent. has come as a corre- 
sponding disappointment to the market, particularly since 
the Mufulira payment has been maintained. The year’s 
dividend is thus 50 per cent., against 624 per cent. in each 
of the two preceding years. The omission of taxation 
charges from the preliminary statements, however, 
diminishes their value as a possible guide to dividends. In 
1936-37 taxation absorbed £94,258, while a year later the 
charge had increased to £247,794. Largely as a result of 
this increase, equity earnings in 1937-38 were lower than 
in the previous year, although the dividend was main- 
tained, and it is possible that the reduced payment for 
1938-39 has been necessitated by special taxation require- 
ments. But, taking the Rhokana announcement in con- 
junction with the Roan Antelope and Mufulira dividends, 
it seems that the series of somewhat disappointing distri- 
butions has been dictated more by conservatism than by an 
unsatisfactory trend of profits. Until fuller light is shed by 
the forthcoming accounts, at any rate, shareholders will 
give this policy provisional approval. 


* * * 


The Week’s Company Profits. — This week our 
usual analysis of profit and loss accounts, appearing on 
page 74, includes 28 companies, whose net profits of 
£1,186,000 compare with £1,396,000, and show a fall of 
15 per cent. Aggregate net profits of the 1,830 companies 
reporting in 1939 to date are £227,073,000, and are 8 per 
cent. lower than the £246,659,000 earned by the same 
companies a year ago. The week’s results are discussed in 
preceding Notes and on page 67 under the heading 
“ Shorter Comments.” 


* * * 


The Week’s Company Meetings. — The week’s 
company meetings will be found from page 66 of this 
issue. The United Steel Companies’ meeting is discussed 
in a Company Note on this page. Lord Pender informed 
shareholders of Cables Investment Trust that in relation 
to the present emergency the company’s securities were 
carefully chosen and widely spread. At the Estates Control 
meeting, Lord Luke declared that during the last war 
Bovril had been in great demand, but the price had not 
been raised. It was hoped to maintain this non-profiteering 
policy in this war. Mr H. J. Welch looked forward at the 
Malayalam Plantations meeting to maintained tea and 
rubber prices for the current year. The company’s finances 
were strong enough to cope with any war emergency. 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


Note: All dealings are for cash 


On the whole, the trend of the stock 
markets in the past week—if such quiet 
conditions can be said to have a trend 
at all—has been similar to that of the 
previous week. Price movements are 
small and the number of transactions 
few, but stocks are more freely dealt in, 
and there is a steady improvement in 
prices. 

In the gilt-edged market, business re- 
mained quiet in the absence of fresh 
pointers one way or the other. The ten- 
dency towards greater freedom of deal- 
ing, however, continued, and the tone 
became brighter in mid-week, especially 
as dealings in War Loan then became 
possible. Demand was best for Old 
Consols. and Local Loans, though 
other stocks were by no means 
neglected. Business was easier in home 
corporations also in spite of a fair 
amount of selling, and there was in- 
creased activity in short-dated 
Dominions stocks. Foreign bonds were 
quiet, European issues being firm on 
the whole. German loans lost a little 
ground after their recent improvement, 
while Japanese issues recovered after a 
period of neglect. 

* 


Home rails remained subdued by the 
passing of the London “C” interest 
and by the absence of any compensa- 
tion plan covering the period of rail- 
way control. Changes, however, were 
small and the volume of selling 
limited. The senior stocks were dealt in 
mainly at the unofficial minima. Trans- 
port “C” was quite unsaleable at its 
minimum of 65. Argentine issues were 
dull though steady, and Canadian 


Pacific held their ground after initial 
reaction. 


* 


The industrial market was quiet, 
though a more cheerful tendency was 
apparent in mid-week. Changes remain 
small, but are on the whole upwards. 
Iron and steel shares became firmer 
after an irregular trend, and Tube In- 
vestments hardened on dividend hopes. 
Electrical equipment issues also became 
less irregular, and motor and aircraft 
shares made a steadier showing after a 
mixed displey early in the week. 
Moderate advances were the rule on 
Wednesday, and Parnall Aircraft re- 
sponded to the good profits. Again 
textile shares were quietly bought. 
Breweries were supported from the 
provinces on Tuesday and Wednesday. 
Demand quickly developed for tobacco 
shares, reinforced by news of Gallaher’s 

intai interim on Wednesday. The 
stores group had an irregular appear- 
ance after the week-end but firmed up 
under the icad of Woolworth on 
Tuesday. Provision issues were also a 
firm feature in mid-week. Shipping 
shares have been subdued this week. In 


supported on Wednesday while Turner 
and Newall, Boots Drug and Dunlop 
tended to improve. 


* 


The oil share market opened irreso- 
lutely after the week-end. In quiet trad- 


ing, leading issues were on offer, 
though Trinidad shares enjoyed some 
support. Later in the week, however, 
sentiment was reversed, “Shell” re- 
covering the earlier losses and other 
leaders hardening in sympathy. Rubber 
shares have been quiet this week, with 
fractional losses on balance. Tea share 
prices, where tested, showed slight im- 
provement. 


The mining market has been quiet 
this week, and price movements 
narrow. Among Kaffirs, producing 
shares showed no decided trend on 
Monday and Tuesday, but a general 
fractional advance in mid- 
week. Developing issues followed the 
same trend. Western Holdings received 
some attention on Monday, and a selec- 
tive advance developed in mia-week. 
Among finance shares, Gold Fields 
were in demand on Wednesday. Lead- 
ing West Africans had a firm appear- 
ance on Tuesday, which spread to all 
sections of the market in mid-week 
following good development and divi- 
dend announcements. Base metals have 
been dull this week. Rhodesian coppers 
eased on Monday while sentiment was 
further depressed by the Rhokana final 
dividend. Tin shares have held their 
ground, price movements being only 
nominal. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” 
INDICATORS 


Security Indices 
i 
| Corres. 

as ae 1. 
|Bargainst 7938 30 ord. | 20 fixed 
| shares* | int.t 


Oct. 6 2,765 6,085 68-7 109-7 

» 9 2,860 6,135 68-3 109-8 

» 10 £2,540 6,485 68-6 110-2 

» 1! 2,690 6,150 69-7 110-3 

oo 32: 2,745 5,945 70-3 110-4 
1939 

High... na os oa to as 

ar. ‘an. 3 

Low... 66-4 109-6 


| Sep.26  Oct.4 


~ $ Approx. total recorded in S.E. List. * July 1, 
1935 = 100. + 1938 = 100. 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 

It is hoped that publication of the 
Actuaries’ Investment Index may be 
resumed shortly. 


New York 


TRADING has been quiet on Wall Street 
this week and price movements have be- 
come narrowly irregular. The lack of 
decisive political news either at home 
or from abroad left equities mainly un- 
changed, and Government and other 
high-grade bonds became firmer in con- 
sequence. On Tuesday, steel shares led 
a tentative rally, but profit-taking and 
the pre-holiday caution on Wednesday 
prevented an advance developing over 
a wide front. Between Saturday and 
Wednesday’s close the Dow Jones in- 
dustrial average had advanced from 


Owing to the American Market being 
closed on Thursday for Columbus Day we 
are unable to publish the latest Standard 
Statistics index figures. Last week’s figures 
are shown below (1926 = 100) :— 


WEEKLY AVERAGES 
1939 | 
= | Sept. | Sept. Oct. 
Low | High | . ee 
Apr. | Jan. | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
12 4 | 


92-8 114-5 | 112-2 








; | - 
347 Ind’ls.... | 113-3 110-9 
32 Rails...... 23-3¢ 32-5 | 31-1) 344 32-5 
40 Utilities 77-8 | 89-9t| 83-7 85-2 84-9 
419 Stocks | 95°8 


79-3 | 95-6 94-4) : 93-9 
Ay. yield*... 4°42%$3°31% 3-71% (3-69% 3°75% 
| High | Low| st 


# 50 Common Stocks. ¢ Aug. 2nd. t Aug. 23rd. 


DaiLy AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 
COMMON STOCKS (1926 = 100) 





Sept. 28 ‘Sept. 29 Sept. 30, Oct. 2 | Oct 3 | Oct. 4 

| —\ ee 

124-9 | 124-3 | 126-6 | 125.3 | 124-3 | 124-5 
ee ; aed 


1939 High: 130-3 January 4th. Low: 98:8 
April 8th. 


Tora DEALINGS IN New York 


Stock Exchange 

1939 Ce en eR 
Shares | Bonds 
000’s $000’s 

al : c r sh 
Censhet  $ .ocvcvccssess 910 7,340 
- Bi ch bccscetens 1,330 9,290 

- as cahbaedalie | 5 4,380 

D Kevsoccbdese 620 | 5,450 

sa: ik dae tteomsdnls 950 6,700 

Se I a tiacen 630 | 6, 


* Two Hour Session. 


New York Prices 


Close Latest Close Latest 
5, ll, 5, ll, 
193? 1939 1939 1939 
1. Rails and Shell Union... 1414 14 
Transport Socony Vac.. 1354 1378 
Atchison ..... 31 31. | stan. Oil Cai. 2914 2812 
Balt. & Ohio. 71g 7lo| stan. Oi N.J 48 4778 
Ches. & Ohio 431g 427) Texas ........ 4714 4714 
{itinois Gent. 1516 159 
s 8 
N.Y. Central. 207 2llg 4. Manufacturing 
Northern Pac. 111g 115g] Briggs ........ 241g 


Communications 
, me 1378| Gen. Blectric 4034 4058 
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Control of Edible Oils.— The Ministry of Food, 
by an Order issued on October 4, has taken over the 
trades concerned in the crushing and refining of vegetable 
oils. Stocks in excess of five tons, whether ashore or afloat, 
have been requisitioned at prices which have now been pub- 
lished, and the National Association of United Kingdom 
Oil and Oilseed Brokers, Limited, has been formed to 
assist in the control under the Ministry. As in other in- 
dustries, trade is continuing on restricted lines for imme- 
diate delivery under a system of permits. The control of 
the industry is a necessary complement to the rationing 


BriTIsH IMPORTS OF EDIBLE OILSEEDS AND OILS (’000 tons) 
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of foods, since margarine (and therefore its raw materials) 
is one of the most important sources of fats for the civilian 
population. The table above gives a summary of British 
trade in oilseeds and oils, from which it can be seen that the 
greater part of the raw material is imported in the form 
of seeds and nuts, which are crushed in this country. 


* * * 


Wool Rationing.—Preparations have now been 
made to introduce, on November Ist, a scheme for wool 
rationing for the civilian trade. The total wool allowance 
will be fixed when the amount needed in the ration period 
for service contracts has been decided. Each manufacturer 
will be given a certificate stating the amount of yarn he 
may use for civilian purposes, and the spinners will be 
required to inform the Rationing Committee of the number 
of certificates they have received from manufacturers for 
the yarn sold by them. Rationing committees have been set 
up in various areas of the British Isles, and a Central 
Advisory Council has been established, with the Wool Con- 
troller as chairman, to advise the Control on the distribu- 
tion of wool and tops. Appraisal of the Australian clip is 
now in progress, but no announcement has yet been made 
of the price to be paid by the Wool Control. It is probable 
that some of the South African clip will also be purchased, 
and contact might also be made with the South American 
wool-producing countries, who have lost their export trade 
in wool to Germany. 


* * * 


Labour Agreements.— An agreement was concluded 
last week between the Ministry of Labour, the National 
il of Port Labour Employers and the Transport and 
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developed. The Government will provide free travelling 
facilities from the home area of each volunteer to the place 
of destination, together with an allowance of 6s. 6d. for 
each day spent in travelling. A payment of 10s. per day 
for a minimum period of six days is guaranteed, while 
employers will also pay a subsistence allowance of Ss. 
per day to the men transferred. The volunteers will not 
be called upon for service in other districts unless there is 
a reasonable prospect of continuous employment for at 
least six days. Those concerned are much to be congratu- 
lated on this agreement, since the operation of the convoy 
system intensifies the alternating spells of work and idle- 
ness at the chief ports. Further, if air raids lead to the 
diversion of shipping, port labour must also be diverted. 
The appeal of the Union for volunteers to the mobile 
force deserves an adequate response from the dockers. 
The central wages board of the road haulage industry 
has also confirmed, with minor changes, the rates of wages 
agreed upon by the National Joint Conciliation Board for 
goods traffic. These rates are to apply for an initial period 
up to next May, when there will be further revisions in 
such matters as overtime and subsistence allowances. The 
proposals have been sent to all road hauliers and objec- 
tions, if any, must be lodged before the end of the month. 


* * * 


Increase in Tin Output.—On Wednesday the Inter- 
national Tin Committee announced a retro-active increase 
in the tin export quotas for the third quarter of this year 
from 100 to 120 per cent. of the standard tonnages; the 
quota for the fourth quarter was also raised from 60 to 70 
per cent. The high quota for the third quarter will allow 
the restricting countries to ship their minehead stocks with- 
out delay and it is hoped that these will suffice to meet the 
strong demand in the United States for forward supplies, 
which has been the main cause of the disparity between 
prices in London and New York. At the revised level, ex- 
ports from the seven restricting countries in the six months 
July-December should reach 98,500 tons, while “ outside ” 
production may be estimated at 14,000 tons. Total 
supplies, therefore, will exceed by at least 35.000 tons the 
expected world consumption in the latter half of 1939 and 
some of this may be available for shipment to Russia under 
the new commercial agreement. 


* * * 


Russian Timber.—In a Note on page 579 of 
The Economist of September 23rd it was pointed out that 
nearly one-third of British supplies of timber normally 
come from the five Baltic countries. The war has led to 
the interruption of this trade and also brought a suspension 
of Russian shipments, which play a very important part 
in the British timber market; in 1938 Britain bought 
nearly £6 million of Russian timber, forming about 13 per 
cent. of the total imports. The commercial agreement pub- 
lished on Wednesday for the exchange of Russian timber 
against rubber and tin is therefore of great importance to 
the timber trade. The fact that the timber must be shipped 
from the White Sea ports before these are icebound at the 
end of November will further lighten the task of the 
Timber Controller, since the suspension of European 
exports in the height of the shipping season has led to 
some difficulties in the timber-using trades. 
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Dearer Quicksilver and Platinum.—The out- 
break of war led to a sharp advance in prices of both 
quicksilver and platinum. More than 80 per cent. of the 
world supplies of quicksilver are produced in Italy and 
Spain, and the exports of these two countries are regulated 
by a cartel. Spain is at present the more efficient producer, 
but the industry in Italy will be strengthened by the amal- 
gamation of the Monte Amiata and the Azienda Minerali 
di Idria concerns. During the first month of the war the 
cartel has raised its prices (now quoted only in dollars) 
from $71.50 per 76 Ibs. ex London warehouse to $108 
per 76 Ibs. As quicksilver is an essential metal for the 
armament industry, high prices will not greatly affect con- 
sumption, and they will increase the depleted reserves of 
foreign exchange in Italy and Spain. Stocks of quicksilver 
in this country are still above normal, due to the trans- 
ference of holdings from Spain during the Civil war; but 
retained British imports in the first eight months of this 
year totalled only 70,965 Ibs., against more than 2 million 
Ibs. in the same period of 1938. The rise in platinum prices 
from £8 15s. to £10 per ounce is due mainly to the fall in 
the exchange value of the pound. Regular supplies are 
assured from Canada, which produced last year 292,210 
ounces (more than half of the world output), all of which 
is refined in the United Kingdom. Although imports into 
this country fell from 50,079 ounces in the first eight 
months of 1938 to 1,992 ounces in the same period of this 
year, stocks are large and there is no likelihood of any 
shortage. 


* * * 


Oil Market Prospects.—The reaction in oil prices 
on world markets which was foreshadowed in a Note on 
page 579 of The Economist of September 23rd has 
occurred. The price of petrol (64-66 gravity, octane rating 
60) has declined on the Gulf export market from 6.50 
cents per American gallon on September 19th to 6.25 
cents this week; 65 octane material, of the same specific 
gravity, has fallen from 6.875 to 6.50-6.625 cents. In spite 
of the usual seasonal decline in consumption in the United 
States, the refineries have kept their operations at a high 
level, with the result that more than 71 million barrels of 
petrol are now in storage; this is about 10 million barrels 
more than the economically desirable level, as estimated 
by competent economists. Hence, while the improvement 
in the crude oil position which has resulted from the 
recent shut-down of producing wells in Texas and other 
states, and the revival of business activity in the United 
States may save the petrol markets from any pronounced 
weakness in the near future, a recovery of prices to the in- 
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flated levels to which they were raised on the outbreak 
of war seems improbable. By way of contrast there has 
recently been a marked boom in American lubricating oils, 
and prices of many grades have doubled in the past 
two months. The demand for lubricants has naturally 
been intensified as a result of the expansion of industrial 
activity in the United States since 1938, and during the 

two or three months there has also been a pronounced 
improvement in the exports. Since exports absorb about 
one-third of total sales in the case of lubricating oils, 
against only 8 per cent. for petrol, the effect on prices 
has been correspondingly greater, particularly since output 
cannot be rapidly expanded at short notice. Superior grade 
Pennsylvanian material, which is particularly suitable for 
the manufacture of high-quality aero lubricants, has bene- 
fited most, prices of representative grades now being about 
50 per cent. above those ruling a year ago. A reflection 
of the improvement in Pennsylvanian lubricants was the 
marking up of Pennsylvanian crude oil by 25 cents a barrel 
last week end. 


* ” * 


Fixed Prices for Farmers.—In answer to a ques- 
tion in the House of Commons last week, the Minister of 
Agriculture stated that the Government would purchase the 
whole of the staple crops grown for next year’s harvest at 
prices which will be announced later. In these circum- 
stances, the elaborate provisions of the Agricultural 
Development Act for a barley and oats subsidy will pre- 
sumably be superseded, but so far no statement has been 
made about the future of these schemes. Further, it is 
difficult to reconcile with this statement the decision of 
the Government to maintain the Wheat Act in operation 
for another year. If farmers are to be paid 45s. per quarter 
for their wheat, it would appear to be administratively 
easier (if more costly to the Ministry of Food) for them 
to be paid directly by the Government, as in the case of 
other cereals, rather than indirectly from the consumer of 
flour through the Wheat Commission. Presumably, also, 
the same principle of fixed prices will apply to livestock 
products, and the beef subsidy and guaranteed minimum 
price for sheep and lambs will also be scrapped. At the 
moment, trade in fat livestock is continuing on normal 
lines within the limits of the maximum prices laid down 
by the Ministry of Food. When prices at auctions are bid 
up to these levels animals are allotted on a basis of the 
purchaser’s previous requirements, or sometimes by the 
toss of a penny. These methods are not above criticism 
from the farmers, and it is hoped that the Ministry of 
Food will soon be able to enforce the full war scheme of 
State purchase through recognised agents. 


INDUSTRIAL REPORTS 


Coal 


Sheffield.—Output is being ex- 
panded to meet the increasing demand 


for most sorts of fuel, particularly in- na) 


periencing a good demand for home 
ports. The Durham 


trade to Italy and Scandinavia being 
maintained, in addition to active local 
demand. 


section is steady, 


kets shipments are largely under direct 
or indirect Government control. 
Current outputs are steadily absorbed 
under old contracts, and only small 
supplies are offering for sale. 


dustrial steams, Household coal ration- 
ing has already reduced demand, and 
gas undertakings are accepting smaller 
deliveries as a result of the cutting 
down of gas consumption. Prices are 
generally harder. Coke requirements, 
particularly for blastfurnace coke, are 
heavier, and good supplies of central- 
heating and patent-oven coke are avail- 
able. The export market is stronger, 
with prices inclined upward. 


* 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Whilst the 
market in this area is fairly steady, there 


* 


Glasgow.— Collieries are working 
near capacity, and arrangements are 
being made to expand output. Ration- 
ing has reduced the pressure for house- 
hold fuel, but industrial buying remains 
—— ng nem been fairly 
Satisfactory, pered by a 
Shortage of boats and the stringent 
supply position. An improvement is ex- 
pected when the home position is 
adjusted. 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester) .—The latest 
estimate of the American crop issued by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture is 11,928,000 bales, against 
12,380,000 bales in the previous month, 
but this reduction had little effect on 
prices. The limit of 25 points up or 
down on the daily range of Liverpool 
cotton futures was increased to 50 on 


Tuesday. 
There has been much interest 
Lancashire cotton circles in 
the that a large proportion, 
; crop 


this side have, for the past two or three 
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been urging that some action of 
yas kind should be taken against such 
an emergency a8 now exists. — 

Price and delivery difficulties _con- 
tinue to be the chief factor against a 
large business in piece-goods for 
abroad, but there has been no slackening 
in the amount of enquiry from many of 
the overseas countries. introduction 
of price control in the manufacturing 
and finishing sections is under con- 
sideration. 
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Jute (Dundee).— Delay in cables 
from Calcutta is hampering business, 
both in the raw material and in Cal- 
cutta goods. Both have tended to be- 
come dearer during the past few days. 
Supplies of raw jute are expected to 
meet all requirements this season, and 
the trade is rather puzzled by the firmer 
tendency in prices. Dundee manufac- 
turers are well sold, and the demand 
for Calcutta goods is active. There is a 
scarcity of yarns, production of which 
is curtailed where men have been called 
up, as women are not allowed to work 
on night shifts. 


* 


Wool (Bradford).— There have 
been important developments affecting 
the production of military and civilian 
requirements during the past fortnight. 
The Wool Control’s scheme of ration- 
ing suppliers for civilian purposes is 
discussed in a note on page 63. 
Further census forms have been issued 
to all holders of stocks of combing wool 
and tops from 58’s quality downwards 
actually in the United Kingdom. This 
census covers all wools of the qualities 
named, no matter where grown. Every- 
thing shows that a very firm hand is 
upon the entire wool textile- industry, 
and while much dissatisfaction still ob- 
tains, gradually all the resources of the 
trade are being drawn upon, and de- 
mands are being met as freely as cir- 
cumstances will permit. 


THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


THE downward trend in prices in the 
United States noticed last week has 
been continued, in spite of a temporary 
rise in grain prices at the -end; 
Moody’s index of daily prices declined 
from 168.1 (December 31, 1931=100) 
to 167.8 in the week ended last Wed- 
nesday. 


Metals 


TRADING i , lead and 
the £aahed Meek aoe a 
terrupted, although the majority of 
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London dealers regard the present con- 
ditions as a menace to London’s posi- 
tion as the international metal trading 
centre. On Friday last week a meet- 
ing of the London Metal Exchange 
members, which was attended by two 
representatives of the Ministry of 
Supply, considered the question of 
liquidating the open contracts in 
copper, lead, and spelter. Certain sug- 
gestions were made to the Ministry of 
Supply and a reply is now awaited. The 
British maximum prices remain un- 
changed. In the United States the price 
for lead was unaltered at 5.35 cents 
per lb., and that of spelter at 6.50 
cents per lb. On the other hand, 
the United States domestic price 
for copper was raised by 0.50 cents to 
12.50 cents per Ib. this week on further 
buying. As the producers have to 
supply very heavy quantities of copper 
to domestic consumers on the basis of 
selling contracts transacted between 
June and August, visible stocks in the 
U.S.A. are likely to fall. Production, 
however, is being speeded up and as in 
addition President Roosevelt has indi- 
cated that he regards the present copper 
price as fully adequate no further major 
advance in quotations is expected for 
the present. 


* 


Tin. — Both cash and forward tin 
are now quoted at £230 per ton, the 
maximum price, which represents an 
advance on the week of 2s. 6d. for cash 
and 15s. for forward. The turnover on 
the London Metal Exchange has re- 
mained small, as there are few sellers. 
The control authorities have again 
stressed that no additions are allowed 
to the maximum price, except 
actual delivery charges. The increases 
in the tin quota are discussed on page 
63. In the United States the tin market 
has become quieter and the Straits spot 
price in New York has remained un- 
changed at 55 cents per Ib. 


Grains 


THE continued drought in the south- 
western States led to an advance in 
prices at Chicago early in the week, but 
this was reversed when it was known 
that the American export subsidy had 
again been withdrawn. The estimates 
issued by the Canadian Bureau of 
Statistics give the present harvest at 449 
million bushels and the balance in the 
cereal year 1939-40 over domestic re- 
quirements at 416 million bushels. 
English trade in flour continues steadily 
at controlled prices and more liberal 
supplies of home-grown wheat are now 
on the market. 


Wortp SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 
(000 quarters) 


| Week ended 
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| 1,069 | 916 '13,620/11,034 
* Shipments up to Sept. 2, 1939. 
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Woritp SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
Maize Meat (’000 quarters) 


Week ended | FromApr.1 to 








From | Sept. | Oct. | Get. ) Oct. 

30, | 7; 8, | 7; 
ae. | 1939 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 

A BBE © secsencovnse 387 | 198 7,274, 10,3 
Adlantic America is 80 | 103870 S80 
nube Region ...... | 1 | 2,219) 1,090 

. & B. Africa 1... 73 | ws | 736) 2, 
Indo-China, etc. 38 | 41 | 1,05 888 
Total ......... | 511 | 320 | 22,158) 15,031 


Other Foods 


Provisions .— The shortage of bacon 
continues and is most marked in the 
South of England; official maximum 
prices were raised to 105s. per cwt. for 
all the main types except Danish, which 
is now fixed at 110s. per cwt, Other 
prices are unchanged except for hams, 
which have followed the rise in bacon 
prices. Supplies of fish have been more 
plentiful at Billingsgate, but are still 
below normal. 


* 


Colonial Produce.—The London 
tea auctions remain suspended, as 
stocks in London warehouses have been 
dispersed. The new main crop of Accra 
cocoa has been quoted at 26s. 6d. per 50 
kilos for October-November delivery. 


Miscellaneous 
Commodities 


Oils and Oilseeds.—The measures 
for control of the trade in oils and oil- 
seeds are described on page 63 of this 
week’s . issue. Trade is continuing in 
small quantities for urgent needs under 
official permits, until the control is well 
established. 


* 


Rubber. — The United States con- 
tinue to take a regular quantity of 
rubber and the London market has re- 
mained steady, with an upward trend in 
prices; the closing price on Wednesday 
was #d. per Ib. higher than a week ago. 
A further rise took place on Thursday, 
the price at one time reaching 103d. 
per lb. 


* 


Furs.— As was to be expected, 
prices at the London autumn fur sales 
this week were considerably higher than 
those of the preceding sales. The 
attendance was mainly limited to Lon- 
don merchants, some of whom, how- 
ever, bought substantial quantities for 
the United States. Prices of beaver furs 
showed an advance of 10 per cent. and 
of musquash a rise of 30 per cent. on the 
July sale; otter, fisher and blue foxes 
were neglected, but prices of cross foxes 
improved by 7.5 per cent., of red foxes 
by 10 per cent. and of white foxes by 25 
per cent., compared with the spring sale 
in April. The demand was satisfactory 
in most cases as it is generally believed 
that fur prices will tend to go yet 
higher. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE UNITED STEEL COMPANIES, 
LIMITED 


DEVELOPMENTS IN STEEL-MAKING 


The annual general meeting of the United Steel Companies, 
Limited, was held, on the 11th instant, in London. 

Sir Walter Benton Jones (the chairman) said:—In the first 
place, we cannot allow Mr Hilton to pass on the office of managing 
director to his successor without recording our great appreciation 
and admiration of his work as well as our gratitude for his in- 
estimable contribution to the success of the company in the last 
twelve years. As president of the British Iron and Steel Federa- 
tion Mr Hilton has been called upon to undertake special war-time 
duties which make it impossible for him to continue the daily 
supervision of the company’s operations. In consequence, it has 
been necessary to anticipate the contemplated arrangement, and 
Mr Hilton has passed on the office of managing director to Mr 
Walsh, the assistant managing director. 

The arrangement with John Summers and Sons, Limited, and 
ourselves ‘was made last autumn, and in consequence we now have 
a substantial interest in the sheet-making industry. We subscribed 
for 1,288,185 “A” ordinary shares of John Summers and Sons, 
which is a little more than a sixth of their share capital. 

The installation of the new plant will soon be complete. In 
the meantime John Summers and Sons are well occupied, and 
although no dividends were paid in the period covered by our 
accounts an interim dividend at 3} per cent., less income tax, has 
been declared since the accounts were closed. 

The arrangement with John Summers and Sons made it 
necessary to add to our financial resources, and we took the oppor- 
tunity to replace at the same time the money we had recently spent 
in purchasing the share capital of the Sheffield Coal Company and 
in acquiring an interest in the Shireoaks Colliery Company. 

The extensions at Appleby Frodingham have not contributed any- 
thing to the results of the year, but the current year will have the 
benefit of nearly a full year’s working. 


TRADE CONDITIONS 


‘You will remember that the iron and steel industry reached a peak 
rate of production in 1937. At the beginning of 1938 demand began 
to fall and continued to decline throughout the year. At the end of 
1938 the fall in demand was accentuated by the deliberate suspension 
of orders in the expectation of a reduction in prices. A substantial 
reduction in prices was made in January, 1939, after which the 
placing of suspended orders, and the general activity resulting from 
buying by the Government, both directly and indirectly, caused a 
revival which before the end of March brought the production of 
iron and steel back to a high level. Although we shared to the full 
in this revival, our production for the year was less than in either of 
the two previous years. But it was the reduction of prices rather 
than the smaller production which caused our profits to fall. Since 
the date of the accounts three months have passed, and all the works 
are now operating at a high rate of production. 

‘Referring to the part played by industry in war time the Chairman 
said: ——-We must remember that we live on industry and that at this 
moment we depend on our industrial system as it exists, i.e. the 
system on which the country has been built up and under which 
we have relied on the initiative, energy and enterprise of individuals. 
Nor should we forget that those who are responsible for the manage- 
ment of our industries and those who are engaged in their operation 
are just ordinary people who are as anxious to serve their country as 
any other class. We all realise that success in this war depends on 
industry more than ever before; we should make full use of it and 
of those who live in it. It is a mistake, and it is discouraging to talk 
of war work in industry as if it inevitably carried an excessive rate of 
profit. There is nothing inevitable about it; war work need carry no 
higher rate of profit than civil work. So far as our company is 
concerned, I can say that we welcome the steps which the Govern- 
ment has taken to control profit on war work at the source, and that 
when we are called upon to supply anything which is not in civil 
use our costs are known to the Government buying departments and 
the prices carry only such margin as the Government thinks fit. 

The report and accounts were adopted, and the payment of a 


dividend of 5} per cent., less tax, making 8 cent. f 
et ’ per or the year, 
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ESTATES CONTROL, LIMITED 


NO PROFITEERING 


Presiding at the 35th annual general meeting, on the 11th instant, 
Lord Luke said that, with the shareholders’ permission, he would 
take reports and accounts as read, but proposed to mention certain 
items. 

The main investments in associated companies stood at £574,602, 
against £578,676 in 1938, whilst sundry investments and raw 
material, at £285,425, were up £44,536. About half of this increase 
was due to increased stocks of raw material. This £44,000 in pay. 
ment of purchases in part explained why the cash was down from 
£63,187 to £13,097. 

The profits were £73,515, against £61,548 in 1938. This 
improvement was due to increased dividends on some securities and 
payment of arrears of interest on Bovril Australian Estates deben- 
tures and cumulative preference dividends arrears in another com- 
pany. On the whole their investments had provided a very 
satisfactory yield. 

From a national point of view all British companies with interests 
in foreign countries should be carefully nursed. 

It was more than ever necessary to earn income and bring it here. 
If, unfortunately, during the war such assets had to be realised, the 
yield would be taken into account when settling the selling price. 

Alternatively, if overseas companies’ interests could be conserved 
intact, then, when peace came, this country would be greatly helped 
in the fight for overseas trade, if these links had been retained in a 
healthy condition. 

Referring to the corned beef position he saw, however, 6 lbs. of 
corned beef at 10d. a Ib. was equivalent, owing to absence of bone 
and loss of weight through cooking, to 15 lbs. of chilled meat at, 
say, 1ld. a lb. Cooking labour and fuel costs were also eliminated. 

Corned beef required only one-third the shipping space of chilled 
meat and no cold storage compartment—an obvious advantage 
these days. Unfortunately, nothing at present encouraged its manu- 
facture, much less was being produced, stocks had been requisi- 
tioned, and well-known brands would soon disappear from the 
shops. No doubt corned beef thus requisitioned was needed else- 
where, but there was danger of depriving poorer people of the well- 
nigh essential benefits of the only beef they could afford. 

During the last war, as always in emergency, Bovril was in great 
demand. People had to have it, and for that very reason the price 
was not raised. Otherwise those needing it most could often not 
have afforded it. So, thinking of the millions who had put their 
faith in Bovril, the company set its face against profiteering. Bovri 
never raised prices during the last war, and the company would 


certainly like to continue that record, if possible, during the present 
war. 


OFFER TO NEW READERS 


Any reader who makes his first acquaintance with this journal 
with this week's issue is invited to fill up the attached : 
To The Publisher, Economist Newspaper Ltd., 

8 Bouverie Street, E.C.4. 


In order to test the value of your publication | should like you 
to forward it to me by post for the next four weeks. If | then 
decide to become a subscriber, it is understood that there will be 
no charge for the copies thus received, but otherwise | shall be 
willing to pay 4s. to cover the cost. 
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CABLES INVESTMENT TRUST, 
LIMITED 


DIVIDEND OF 5 PER CENT. 


The fourth ordinary general meeting of the Cables Investment 
Trust, Limited, was held, on the 10th instant, in London, the Rt. 
Hon. Lord Pender, chairman of the company, presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said: The capital 
remains unchanged, but the capital reserve has been slightly re- 
duced and now stands at £158,000, against £160,000 last year. 

Debenture stock amounting to £15,000 has been purchased and 
cancelled during the year to June 30, 1939, in accordance with the 
trust deed, and a further £1,500 has been purchased and is avail- 
able for re-issue. 

The gross income for the year was £344,000, against £369,000 
for the preceding year, and the net income was £219,000, against 
£240,000, a decrease of £21,000. 

After payment of the final dividend of 3 per cent., less tax, making 
a distribution of 5 per cent., less tax, for the year, the amount to be 
carried forward is £97,000, being an increase of £29,000 over the 
preceding year. 

The market value of the securities at June 30th last was 
£5,953,000, against a book value of £7,106,000, but, in view of the 
abnormal circumstances, no great importance can be attached to 
any valuations which have, of course, in many instances been still 
further adversely affected by the events of the past month. 

As at June 30th, the distribution of securities was as follows: — 

Secured stocks, 30 per cent.; preference stocks and shares, 17 per 
cent.; and ordinary stocks and shares, 53 per cent.; which shows 
little alteration compared with the previous year. 

Owing to the immense burden of expenditure with which this 
country is now faced, and the additional load of taxation which all 
are required to share, it is quite impossible for me to express any 
definite views as to how a company such as ours will emerge from 
the present disastrous struggle which has been thrust upon us. At 
this time, all I can say is that our securities have been carefully 
chosen and are widely spread, and that your directors will continue 
to study the course of events in the endeavour to safeguard your 
interests. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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MALAYALAM PLANTATIONS, LIMITED 
TEA AND RUBBER POSITION 


The eighteenth ordinary general meeting of Malayalam Planta- 
tions, Limited, was held, on the 11th instant, at 19 Fenchurch 
Street, London, Mr H. J. Welch (the chairman) presiding. 

The chairman’s address, which had been circulated before the 
meeting, stated that since the last meeting the course of the tea 
market had been affected by the recurring crises, and in view of 
the outbreak of war and the consequent increase in demand from 
many markets, the export quota—now 91} per cent.—might have 
to be increased for the current regulation year. On September Sth 
the Board of Trade had made a Tea Control Order requisitioning 
stocks of tea, and during the war it was expected that other large 
purchases by the Government would be arranged at reasonably 
remunerative prices. 

With regard to the rubber industry, absorption would, of course, 
be affected by the war. There was every reason to expect that 
the quantity which the United States would continue to use would 
approximate to the average during the first three quarters of the 
year. The same statement might be made for the United Kingdom, 
France, and many of the non-belligerent countries. It was possible 
that Germany’s absorption during the fourth quarter of the year 
might be as much as 25,000 tons below normal. Absorption by 
Poland would also doubtless be reduced. 


It was impossible to forecast what effect the war might have 
upon the rubber industry, but it was hoped, in the interests of 
labour and of Government revenue in the Empire producing coun- 
tries and of shareholders there and in Great Britain, that such 
arrangements as might be made would permit of a reasonably 
remunerative price being maintained. 

The profit for the past year was £164,299 on tea and £74,452 
on rubber, and the Board proposed a final dividend of 6 per 
cent., making 10 per cent. for the year, less tax. To forecast what 
would happen was very difficult, but at present it appeared that 
the prices they would realise would not be less than those of 
last year; the financial position of the company was strong and 
should enable them to meet successfully any adverse conditions 
which might ensue from the war. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 
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(Continued from page 62) 


Capital Issues 
CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
October 14, 1939 Capital versions Money 
To the Public ...... fa ‘ib fi 
To Shareholders ... Nil on Nil 
ByS.E.Introduction _Nil Nil 


Permission to 
eal 


edenipiniiuniads 5,470... 35,925 
Saving Certs., week saa . 


to Oct. 7, 1939 Dr.100,000 Dr.100,000 
Including cluding 
Year to date Conversions Gp 
1939 (New Basis)... 107,883,151 é 3209 


i 85,357 
1938 (New Basis)... 237,832,671 217,941,708 
1939 (Old Basis) ... 71,273,052 842,973 
1938 (Old Basis) .... 173,198,546 154,287,678 


Destination 
(Excluding Conversions) 

Year to date U.K. Beit, Boe. Sonmies 
1939 (New Basis) 57,832,529 25,278,948 732 
138 (OU Bans) ‘Soaezaas Ussgiot “53800 
1938 (Old Basis) 130,363,375 21,104,231 2,820,072 


Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 


Year to date Deb. Pref. 


Ord. 
£ 53 Si 
1939 (New Basis) 1 é 920 
i sas pase eee ea 
1938 {old Banniaesar eis Roetoed we eeeele 

Nors.—“ * includes issues 
end feedy Go eect ae only Re 


SHORTER COMMENTS 


Company Results of the Week.— 
KAYSER ELLISON are maintaining 
the 174 per cent. dividend despite a 
somewhat sharp reduction in profits, from 
£121,613 to £98,686. Considerable pro- 
gress is recorded by PARSONS MARINE 
STEAM TURBINE, whose net profits 
are £71,383 (after A.R.P. expenditure) 
against £51,134, while the maintained 
dividend absorbs a larger sum. A number 
of rubber companies, whose financial 
year ended on June 30th, have now issued 
their reports. Earnings continue to show a 
heavy fall. The accounts of D. & W. 
MURRAY show a serious drop in net 
profits from £40,605 to £15,706, and no 
ordinary dividend is recommended. Total 
profits of CLYDE PAPER have risen 
substantially from £142,989 to £174,195, 
but owing to a much larger transfer to 
taxation account, net profits show a fall. 
ANGLO-ALPHA CEMENT are again 

ying 10 per cent., although net profits 
as declined from £104,130 to £90,659. 
A most satisfactory recovery in net . 
from £9,378 to £58,695, is recorded by 
STE. MADELEINE SUGAR CO., owing 
mainly to a substantial rise in sugar prices. 
The latest profits include also £16,250 
received on an insurance claim in respect 
of the 1938 strike. 


Parsons ee ne a Turbine 
Com » Ltd. — Total income year to 
June F0, 1939, £75,827 (£54,820). De- 
velopment work written off £3,044 

2,286). Net profit £71,383 (£51,134). 
Se balance is struck after providing for 
A.R.P. iture and war budget 
taxation. i dividend maintained 
at 10 per cent., payable on capital of 

316,920, against £211,280. To reserve 

30,000 (£55,640). Carry forward £17,525 
(£7,834). 


Clyde Paper Company, Ltd. — Bal- 
ance of trading account year to June 30, 
1939, £174,195 (£142,988). To sinking 
fund reserve £6,010 (£5,664). To depre- 
ciation reserve £50,000 (£48,000). To 
general reserve £12,500 (£12,500). To 
tax account £51,000, against £17,000. 
Ordinary dividend 10 per cent., plus bonus 
of 2 per cent., making 12 per cent. for 
year, as before. Carry forward £8,188 
(£10,595). 

Trinidad Petroleum Development 
Company, Ltd. — Net profit year to 
July 31, 1939, £181,074 (£182,357). 
Ordinary dividend raised from 12 to 15 
per cent. 

Estates Control, Ltd.—Profits for the 
year ended March 31, 1939, £73,515 
(£61,548). Improvement due to increased 
dividends received and payment of interest 
arrears. Investments in associated com- 
panies £574,602 (£578,676) ; other invest- 
ments, [£285,425 (£240,889); cash, 
£13,097 (£63,187). 

Ste. Madeleine Sugar Company.— 
Profits for the year ended June 30, 1939, 
£84,696 (£9,378). Ordinary dividend 
raised from 2} to 5 per cent. To tax 
reserve £26,000 (£4,500). To plant and 
renewals £25,000 (nil). Written off 
investments £1,094 (nil). Carry forward 
£42,341 (£44,719). ce 

Tanganyika Concessions.—Total in- 
come ie sen: to July 31, 1939, £203,896, 
against 194,427 for previous seven 
months. Aine latter was after crediting 

190,649 dividend from Union Minitre du 

ut Katanga. Investment depreciation 
£11,216 (nil); note interest, £25,920 

16,020); net profits, £139,487 (£163,458). 

erence dividend 4 per cent., for the 
(4 per cent. per annum for 7 months). 

‘o reserve, £150,000 (nil) ; carry forward, 
£9,028 (£111,772). 

(Continued on page 70) 
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THE ECONOMIST 


CURRENT STATISTICS 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended October 7, 1939, 
total ordinary revenue was £15, 003 000, 
against ordinary expe nditure of {:30,887,000, 
issues of £14,500, F000 under the Defence 
Loans Acts, and £474, 000 issued to sinking 
funds. Thus, including sinking fund 
allocations but excluding issues from 


. defence loans, the deficit accrued since 


April ist last is £245,097,000, 


against 
£190,327,000 a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING © 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the Exchequer 
4 (£ thousands) 


| 






































Reven Esti- Aprill, April 1, 8 oi 
ue mate, | 1938, to 1939, to Week, 
1939-40 Oct. 8, Oct. 7, Oc. 8, so Pe 
(b) 1938 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 
ORDINARY 
Ez i 
Income Tax 327 63,073, 57,426 7,709) 4,416 | 
Sur-tax ... \ 8,710 9,130 310, +230 
Estate, etc., | 
Duties... | 80,000 38,960, 40,900, 1,340) 690 
Stamps ... | 21,000 9,770, 8,930 ... | ... 
N.D.C. ... 25,000 7,250 12,640 430 500 
Other Inl. | i | 
Revenue i 
Duties... 1,250 590 ee sk 
ae —_—_ OO 
Totall.Rev. | 524,250) 128,353 129,416, 9,789) 5,836 
Customs.... 232,300 117,980 138,090, 6,333) 5,451 | 
Bxcise....... 116,430 57,400 62,260 1,800, 1,010 
Toral Cust. | 
and Excise 348,730 175,380 200,350 8,133) 6,461 
Movordusies 43.450, 8,643 8,511 139 
P.O. (Net 
Receipt) 7,200 4,040 2,554 100 Dr 200 
P.O. Fund 1,600 a ios bas ee 
CrownLands 1.330 630 650 
Rec. from 
Sun.Loans 5,000 3,962 3,351 37); . 
Misc.Rec. 10,750 3,605 8,635 201 2,906 
Total Ord. | 


Rev. ... | 942,310 324,613 353,467 18,399 15,003 
Sexr-Ba.. r ml 

P.O. and 

B'deast ing | 83,449 39,060 40,996 

















1,250, 1,450 
Torai ... 11025759 363,673 394,463 19,649 16,453 | 
ss "i ~~ Tssues aa i the Hecho uer 
to meet payments 
Pe St (f thousands) _ 
Expenditure) | aprit 1, April 1, 8 days | W. 
i 2 eek i 
om 1938, 2 aoe ii ended 
p 8, |Oct. 7, 
so 1938 i 1939 | 1938 | 1939 
2 rs — 
EXPEND. | } 
Int. & Man. | 
of Nt. Dt. 230,000 126,322 130,999 17,271 17,114 
Pays. to N. 
Ireland .. 10,000 3,970) 3,961 277; 298 
Other Cons. } 
Fund Ser. | 7,200) 1,416 3,465) 3, 2 














Total 247,200) 131 ,708 138,425, 17,551 17,414 
Sup. Serv. a 1203711) 377,821 454,489 19,472 13,473 


Ditto, plus 
re sia 1706141) omen 


(27,973 
ek zi 
ae 59 
sue from | 2,914 en 
— 
PO. and 
Bicanting 83,449 83, 39060 40,996 1,250) 1,450 1,450 





__ Total 1534360) 548,589 APO 548,509 69391 633, 910 38,273 910\_38,273 273 32,337 


" past tne ha” 
ng (a) ex oulodioe expenditure 
Credit. (0) ‘Not Not ‘allowing as Sete 


After Exchequer balances 
5,905 to £2,445,639, the other neice 
r the week (as shown in the next column) 


gross National Debt 
£32,461,000 to about £8,507 smullion’, 


} 


Finance 


excluding “other capital liabilities,” and 


not allowing for issues to sinking funds since | 


April 1, 1939. 


Dest INCREASES Dest REPAYMENTS 

(£ thousands) 
Treasury bills...... as 406 | Nat. Sav. Certs... 
War Loan Acts . 20 | Pub. Dept. Adv.. 








34,426 1,965 
Orner Issugs (NET) 

P.O. and Teleg. (Money) Acts — ........00e00ee08 450 
North Adiantic Shipping ........-...-s0sssseeeee 30 | 

Overseas Trade Gtes.  .......cccceeceeeeeeeeesenenes 138 

We BiG © no, jv invedetadccoccccenecoccseevecscccessecce 975 
Bullion Advances (met) ..........cssceeceeeeeeeeeeees 15 | 

1,608 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 
The aggregate issues and receipts from 














1,88 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


OCTOBER llth, 1939 
IssSUE DEPARTMENT 








£ | £ 
Notes Issued : | Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
ncirculta. 535,032,900 | Other Govt. 
| In . De- | Securities... 56 se, 156 
partment... 45, 132,243 | Other Secs... 2,936,803 
| Silver Coin .. 208,941 
Amt. of Fid 
| Issue ...... 000,000 
| Gold Coin & 
ict 
i per 
| fime)  ...... 165,143 
580,165,143 | 580,165,143 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ 
| Props.’Capital 14,543,000 Govt. Secs. 114,311,164 
| Rest ....c.00. 3,141,801 
| Public Deps.* 10,910,341 Other Secs. : 
-——_—_— Disc., etc.... 3,045,644 
Other Deps. : Securities... 21,698,030 
| Bankers ... 116,715,629 —e 
| Other Accts. 39,672,764 24,743,674 
—_————— | Notes......... 45,132,243 
| 156,388,393 Gold & er 
| Coin......... 806,454 
184,993,535 A Reagse 
ar , Commis- 
aca a AIRES Filia aeteee 


April 1, 1939, to October 7, 1939 (as | 
revised), are shown below :— 
sovols. Ord. Rev. 353,467 
Issues under Issues under Bel Dec. in tices. ..... 56 
nena = borr. 344,271 
aS (net) 18 eo 0 Sie. 5,660 
Net Dialer 2 . 338,611 
692,132 692,132 
FLOATING DEBT 
millions) 
w 4 | 
a) eet | 
Advances Tora! | e 
Float-| Float- 
Date | | | Bank | ing inz 
| Tene Ta Public! of | Debt | | Assets 
| ser | 


P — Eng- 


Oct. 8 | 521-0 379-1, 4 1 49°3 | 4:0 953-4 428-4 




















une 30 993-0 45-7 37°5 |1076-2| ... 
july 8 | 489-0 563-0, 45-3 | ... 1097-3) 608-3 
» 15 | 494-0, 562-8) 43-1 | '1099 8 605-8 
22 | 499-0/558-1) 43-1 | 1100-2) 601-2 
oa | 504-0 pees 46-3 | 1115-2) 611-2 
Aug. 5 | 510-0 | 568-5| 46:9 | 1125-4) 615-4 
» 12 | 510-0 | 570-7) 45-5 | 1126-2) 616-2 
» 19 | 510-0 | 570-1) 47-5 | 1127-6) 617-6 
» 26 | 510-0 | 583-1 | 45-3 | 1138-4) 628-4 
Sept. 2 | 500-0 | 618-3, 49-2 | 1167 5| 667-5 
» 9 | 495-0 | 633-3) 47-9 | 4-7 (1180-9) 681-2 
» 16 | 500-0 652 1| 505 1202-6) 702-6 
» 23 | 505-0 663-7 | 47.5 | 11216 2) 701 2 
» 30 | 510-0 676-8| 49-1 | 1 “9 725-9 
Oct. 7 | 518-0 | 703-1) +--3 | 11208-4) 750-4 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ mithons) 
| Per 
Date ot Average |Allotted 
Te Rate al 
Offered aes Alioted| pasa 
Rate 
Yer. 7 | 50-0 | 71-6 | 50-0 14 3:44 
1939 | a 
June 30 | 50-0 | 66-6 | 47-0 |17 0-00) 58 
july 7) 4-0 | 63-3 37-0 [16 8-32) 44 
» 14) 35-0 | 645 35-0 [15 8-99) 51 
» 21) 35-0 | 68-6 | 35-0 114 8-61) 39 
» 28 40-0 | 73-8 | 36-0 14 4-08) 27 
Aug. 4 35-0 | 67-9 30-0 13 7-9; 21 
» 11, 30-0 | 58-6 | 30-0 (14 0-7 | 39 
» 18) 30-0 | 63-1 | 30-0 115 7-39 28 
» 25 | 30-0 | 50-4 | 30-0 [74 5-44 4 
Sept. 1 | 40-0 | 56:3 40-0 74 3-48) 59 
» 8) 50-0 602 | 50-0 72 0 94 
° | 55-0 | 89-2 | 55-0 (71 1-121 47 
= 33| 3-0 | 983 | ooo le pas 
Sc.6 | 50-0 | 970 | Su 3 s = 
On October 6th applications at £99 9s. 3d. 
cent. for bills to be paid for on £ Tuesday, 
Seer diy, Seanieg, ane Pultag a week 
were accepted as to 52 per cent. of the amount 
applied for and applications at higher prices in full. 
Applications at £8 9. 54. for bills to be paid for 
Saturday were allotted in full. 0 i of 
Treasury are being offered on 13th. 
NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES 
Sales in Number | eae 
ight weeks to :— } £ 
Sept. 24, 1938 ............ 23,716,528 | 17,787,395 
23, 1939 ............ 1 
by a 
imine. | See th 
_ Sept. 23, 1939 ............ | 321,424 | 241,068 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 


(£ thousands) 
‘Oct. ace , — 
Both Departments | ae | Last | Last 


| Year 
‘COMBINED WIAGILITLSS | 


Note circulation .......... 535,033 — 3,716 + 38,651 
Deposits ; Public...... 10,910 — 4,436 — 17,357 




















kers’ ...... | 116,716 + 10,682 + 21,857 

Others ......... 39,673 — 1,195 + 3,0%4 

Total outside liabilities... | 702,332 + 1,336) + 46,244 
Capita! and rest .......... 17,695 "552 + 4 

COMBINED ASSETS 

Govt. debt and securities ($91,165 + 893, + 376902 
Discounts and advances. w + 653\— 6,509 
Other securities ........... 24,635 — 835+ 258 


Silver coin in issue dept. 209 + Li+ 
Gold coin and bullion 972 + 
RESERVES 


Res. of notes & coin in 
nking ment... 
Proportion of reserve to 
outside liabilities— 
Bankg. 








45,939 + 3,788 + 14,521 


t. oaly | 
(* proportion”) . | 27-4%'+ 1°5%'+ 7:8% 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS* 
(4 millions) 






Fook 





. 10-9 
ws. 116-7 
40: 39°7 
167- 167°3 
: 114:3 

« * 3-0 
23- 21-7 
146 139°0 
39 45°9 
is fi 


i 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


NOTE.—The last return of the Bank of Poland 
appeared in The Economist of September 2nd 3 and 
of Danzig, of August 26th. The latest return of 
the National Bank of Egypt appeared in our issue 
of August 26th; Bohemia and Moravia of 
September 2nd; Turkey, of September 9th; 
Iran, of September 30th; Belgium, Canada, 
Finland, Java, Lithuania, Netherlands, Reichsbank, 
South Africa, Sweden and Federal Reserve 
Reporting Members, of October 7th. 


BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL 
SETTLEMENTS.—(Million Swiss gold 


francs of 0- 29 grammes) 


eae AE 


| 1938 | 1939 1939 1939 














40-5) 17-2) 26-6 27-3 

17-4 17-6 13-0 11-5 

142-5! 143-8 135-1) 124-0 

6 843) 42:1] 52-1 

51-5| 35-3| 35-6) 33-0 

2377, 220-8| 229-6] 226-0 

13-3, 1-3; 1-6 3-0 

149-3) 150-1) 150-1) 150-1 

153-0) 153-1) 153-1) 153-1 

102-5) 102-0) 100-4] 97-8 

100-1) 114-7) 53-8) 40-2 

“| 3-6 2-0 1-71 1-4 

sid gol. $3 1441 1sal toy 
) Other. deposi pee 

Miscellaneous items... | 52-0. 38-3, 38-21 38-6 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 

Million $'s 
~ 12 U.S.F.R. BANKs | Oe. ept. | Oct. 
RESOURCES 

Gold conits on hand | 1938 | 1949 | 1939 | 1939 

and due from Treas. | 10,967 eae 14,657) 14,696 

Total reserves ......... 11,344 14,66 1) 15,003) 15,030 

reserves ... 367) 339 325 

Total bills discounted 7) 7 
Bills bt. in open mkt.... 5) 1 1 

T on hand ... 8 7 7 

Industrial advances 15, 12, 12 


Total U.S. Govt. secs. 2.564 2,426 2,804 2,785 


Total bills and secs. ... Be 2,822) 2,804 
otal resources ......... 17679 17,812 18,603) 18,633 
LIABILITIES 
F.R. notes in circn. 4,263 4,609} 4,684) 4,732 
“Weise cree sew. | 3,000: 42001 3,390 5,300 
res. over reqts . 
Deposits — Member- | 
reserve account | 8,321! 10,951) 11,621) 11,672 
Govt. deposits ......... 770) 09} 552 
Total d UE cccincand 437) 1 12,945) 12,916 
Cap. in and surp 309 312 
Total liabilities ........ . | 14,679) 17,812) 18,603) 18,633 
Reserve to deps. 85-29, 
OD i ccscvietiunce , 7 
UsES — 82-8 %,|86-9%/85-1% o 
COMBINED 
Monetary gold stock ... | 13,812! 1 16,925, 16,958 
Treasury and Nat. Bk - me ; 
CUFTENCY .........0000. - | 2,741) 2,905) 2,914) 2,920 


L 
Money in circulation... | 6,640} 7,141] 7 7,309 
reasury de- 
posits with F.R. Bks. | 3,579! 3,036! 2,812) 2,719 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 


BANK.—Million $’s 
| Oct. | Sept. | Sept. | Oct. 
ase | ass | 80 | 


w 


Total gold 
Vile diene i =... i a 


Bills bt. in mkt... 0:2 0-2 0- 
Me U.S. Govt, secs. | 815-4) 706-2) 848- 
paw! bills and securts. 822-0) 711:2) 853-5) 889-5 

bank reserve account |4118 - 3/6084: 4/6275: 5/6283 - 6 


FAR, notes ..0.....000+ 186°4%191°7% 90-2 2% 189-69 ‘6% 


8. 
AIVWAW 


BANK OF FRANCE.—Million francs 
re | roe | Bape] Ome 
6, 7, } a 2 
1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
55,808 97,266 97,266) 97 


Bills: Commercial... | 195683) 24,452, 21,077| 17,475 
Bought abroad. | 725 ee ae 39 





Notes in circulation ... 
D ‘118290 146149 144562 145716 


| 
seven | 





THE ECONOMIST 
CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 


a _Million paper pesos 

Sept i= Aug. | Sept. 

15, 1 31, 1B 

ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1930 
Gold at home ........ + | 1,224) 1,224 1,224) 1,224 
Other gold & for. exch. 116) 9, 105; 110 
Peete. Govt. bond... 37 119) 119 119 
Treasury bonds ...... 396, 396) 396 


Notes in Ggtuladion | 
ook 3 on 1,118; 1,135) 1,161 
Deposits : Government "106. "221 169) 136 
‘nies 378, 375, 430, 438 


in Treasury 209 
Gild and for. for. exch. to “ 1 
__ nhote : and nd sight liab liabs. '85- 3%' 16: ‘9% 76: 5% \76- 4% 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 





Z ‘ _ BANK.—Million £A’s 

i ¢ < 

Oct. | Sept. S | Oct. 

1938 1939 | 3 

1939 
Gold and h stg 16:01} 16-03) 16-03 16-03 
Other coin, 5- 4°40} 4:53 4:79 
Senta rae is | 33 S88 3808 Ske 
" reas, 4 104-38 
Discoumtgand edyanens | 14-64 17-73 18-06 20-02 
Notes issued ............ | 49-03) 49-28) 51-02) 51-03 


7°75| 7-75 7:75 7-75 
| 87-70) or 91- 33) 91-13 


NATIONAL BANK OF BULGARIA 
. ss Million 1 evas 


Sop | A: | Sept | Sage 


Assets 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1930 

Gold holdings ......... 2,003 2,006, 2,006; 2,006 
Balances abroad and 

foreign currencies... | 580 821, 843 971 


Discounts and advances) 1,120 1,314 2,140) 2,225 
Advances to Treasury 3,468, an 3,417; 3,417 
LIABILITIES 


| j 
Notes in circulation ... | 2,054 3,418) 4,397) 4,368 
Sight liabs. and deposits | 3,286) 3,185, 2,869 3,068 
tio, gold to sight liab. | 
oe rk (32-5% 307% |27-9% 27-3% 


NATIONAL BANK OF DENMARK 
Million kroner 
| Sepe. | Jay 


: Sept. 
1939 1939 
117-4 


38°8 


| Aug. 
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BANK OF ESTONIA 
Million Estonian krones 


ot. | Aug. | t. , Sept. 
2 | “as | ad 

ASSETS reel 193 1939 1939 

Sottcig echelon 32°23 Ae $2 8 
et . . . . 

ills discounted . . : 22-70 

10-81; 14-29) 16-51) 17-73 

Notes in circulation ... | 51-36) 55-12) 63:48) 69:09 


t 
accounts, of which... | 29-04) 21-74) 24-69) 21-83 
@ Government... | 15-43) 8-24) 10°84 
Bankers 


8:60 
b) Bankers ...... 11:14] 10-92 10: 79) 10 10-25 
Reserve to t 
~ liabili esssesaeeee |62°B%164-6%|56-0% 53°4% 
NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY 
_Millionpengos 
es a i. Sept. Aus. Sept. | Sept. 
30, 23, 30, 
ASSETS | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Metal reserve : } | 
Se res pation | 84:1) 124-1) 124-1 124-1 
Foreign 135-0) 101-3, 100-1, 97-8 
Inl. bills, wis, & secs. 5673, 576-4 584-4 627-0 
vances to 
AG Bt eigee | 192: sing. “14246: 74246-7 
-Kr. exch....... 5) 95-4 95-4 
Notes in circulation ... |  can- did tea 1087-0 
» RAMI, deacessecses | 164-1! 181-0) 190-2 148-0 
colbecdhemes Si adhiiite | 69-7 99-0) 99-0 99-0 





RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million 








1 iste Tupees —_ 
Sept. I ‘| Sept. | Sept. | at 2 
ASSETS 1938 1939 ae 1939 
Gold coin and bullion 444 444 444 
Rupee coin «.....++-+- 703| 759) 756 752 
abroad......... S 101 i 136 
Sterling securities oeaeee 655, 595 645 
pasiansbiaane 324 374; oa 374 
Investments ........... é 64 68 63 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circn. : India ae ar) pe 1a2e 
Burma........+++++++ eo 
Deposits : Govts....... 178 149 122 142 
Banks .....| 1 Be 154 
to 
and sterling : 18%|47-99% 140-2 
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BANK OF ee =] eee 





t. 

|" 25, oS = . | - 

ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Gold and for. exchange | a —_ 3,437) — 

State sec. in for. curr. 128) 
Bills discounted......... 606 796 837 830 
Advances. ..............5 7,862) 10,180) 12,589) 12,780 
State debt ............... | 3,784) 4,083; 4,083 4,084 
LIABILITIES 


... | 7,295) 8,108 10, 635 10,612 
Dep. and current accts. | 8,787) 10,225, 10,093 10,301 
Foreign exch. liabilities | 193) 311' 300 309 


_BANK OF JAPAN.—Million yen 


| Sept. | Aug. | Aug. | Sept. 
5, 6, 


2, 
< ASSETS 1938 1939 | 1939 1939 
Coin & bullion : pe | 501-3) 501-3) 501-3) 501-3 


Tt 
Spec. for. exch. fund... ,| 35:3 2g 29 a 
Saas She Seen | 539-2 517-8) 
Government bonds . 
Agencies’ accounts ... | 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes issued ............ 2013 -0:2313 - 1/2460 -6'2472-4 
Deposits : cena | 302°3) 540-1) 652-2) 625-8 
Sahin | 94-1) 90:6) 83-3) _78°4 


ae BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA 
Million dinar eh he 

Sept. ; Aug. | Sept. | Sept. 

| 1938 | 1939 | 1939 1939 

Gold ..... shnevtnsaiiten 1,886, 1,924) 1,987) 1,987 

Other foreignexchange | 478 509 "510, 582 


Discounts and advances | 1,948; 2,132) 2,428 2,494 
Government advances 2,243 2,231 2,230) 2,230 





LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation ... | 7,404 7,986. 8,754) 9,108 
Sight liabilities sannucohs | 1,636) _1,350) _ 1,450) 1,095 

BANK OF LATVIA 


Million lats 


| Sept. | Aug. | Sept. ; Sept. 

| 26, 28, | 18, 25, 
ASSETS } 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 

Gold coin and bullion | 7. o 97-87, 97:87 97-87 


Silver coin ............... 11-88) 9-06 8-08 

Foreign currency ...... 37-44 35°24 36°68 34-64 

Treas. notesand change 7:16 8:73) 6°69 6°86 

Short-term bills......... | 50-62 55-27) 62: 09) 62:26 

Loans against securities | 84:73 97: 93, 109- ” 113-70 
ITIES | 

Notes in circulation . 73-99 88- 82/116: 50\117- 60 


Deposits & current accs. 140-45 138-88) 124-08)124-03 
Government accounts | 53-83 64:86) 65: 13) 63: 33 


BANK OF NORWAY 
Million kroner 


Sept. Aug. * | 7 
ASSETS 30, | 31, 
ous and bullion (gold | 1938 | 1939 | 1938 1930 
ON RE eS 147-7 120-1; 120-1) 120-1 
Bal. at spent for. bills _ 197-8 102: 6 59- 9) 52:5 
Funds provisionally in | 
gold, not in —. 62-8 116- 4 116- ‘ 116-5 
Norwegian and foreign 
Govt. securities ... 122-2 151: | 152-3 | 51-5 





Discounts and loans... 111-1 183-3) 242: 9) 257°5 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... 470-6 505-0] 531-4 537-5 
Deposits at sight ...... 132:2 130-0) 123-1) 102-0 
BANK OF PORTUGAL 
Million esciidos 
“a | Aug. ; Aug. , Aug. | Aug. 

31, bs is » 30, 

ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 

GBahd ccccvcddcicricvcscer 917:6 920-1, 920-1 920-2 

Balances abroad......... 597-8 652°5 665:°6 689-6 

Discounts ........+..++++ | 408-1) 401-6 407-3) 407-4 

Securities ............+++ 120:5 117°6 117-8 117-9 

Government loans...... 1039 -6 1035-7 1035-7 1035-7 
LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... 2134-1 2130-1 2145-1 2229°8 

Deposits: Government | 471-0 407-7 383-4, 370°6 

Bankers’ ...  550°8 656-3 645-7 604-7 

Other......... 77:5 62°6 63:3 63:1 

Foreign commitments 120-0 195-9 231:0 233-1 


NATIONAL BANK OF ROUMANIA 


_ Million lei 

| .-< Sept. | Sept. 

> 16, 

| 1938 1939 1939 | 1939 
Gold and ST i penee 17,282 19,629 sapen 20,322 

Clearing and other for. | 

exchange LS ddebaecguese | 1,247 1,506 1,538) 1,687 
Commercial bills ...... | 9,801 12,844 15, ae 16,271 


Treasury bills issued | 
agnst. losses on credits; 4,802 4,595, 4,604) 4,610 
Advances on secs... 614 3,491) 4,441) 4,572 


adv. to 
lee 5,601 5,583 sees ame 


Secs. and participatns. | 1,791 2,334; 2,367 
LIABILITIES } 
Notes EAABILITIES | 32,404 40,684] 46,289) 46,664 


Other sight liabilities... | 11, 887 10,997) 9,358) 9,044 
Long-term liabilities.. | 4,006, 5,064; 5,209 _ 5,716 
SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
Million francs 
i a ac arie | S a + —_ 

ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 1939 

Gpacdeaababeadiecvese 938 aan a. as. : 
‘oreign. change ...... | 306-4) q 

Dissonmsn ¢tc peeeeeees 131-3; 53:7, 62°8 84:1 


Advances ......--eeeeeee 31-5) 43-1, 44:7) 49- 


2 

94-7) 93:7, 93:5, 93-7 

Notes in circulation ... |1933-02024-2 2034-0 20823 

Other sight liabilities... 1465-1} 828-1) 822-3) 801-6 

N.B.--Exchange Equalisation Fund and assets 
are 538,583,653 frs. 
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Oct. 5 | Oct. 6, | Oct. 7 Oct. 9, Oct. 10, | 
New Yorkon | “1939 | 1939" | 1939’ | 1939° 1939” Fl 
Publication of the weekly oniarme of Town Clearing, — ee ee ee 
Clearing, Country Cheque Clearing is suspended un Danii pe | a 
notice . r GO Gays ...cerereseveee Ung’t’d Ung't'd Ung’t’'d Ung't’d Una’t’d | Ung't's 
2 . CORRIRE  scccccsdcccevncns a | Sous Sars | 40373 4038 40 
epinavenveacecs ss 2 | 40234 
PROVINCIAL Paris, Fr. .-...ccccssosesees 2°29 | 22814) 2:285g, 2-201g| 2-283, | “9°yh, 
Brussels Bel 16-76 Ee 16-75 "| 16-76 °| 16-75 | 16-74" 
witzerland, Fr. ......... ° f . » +46 . 
(£ thousands) Italy, Lire .....-..000.0. 5-05 | 5-05 | 5-05 | 5: 505 | 38 
_ sean TL Mark ahs 40°10 | 40°10 | 49-10 | $9:10 | 40-00 40-0 
Week ended e from Amsterdam, 2 weeees ‘ | 53- | ' | 53°16 | 53°14 = §3-49 
Four weeks ended —— as 19-35 | 19-35 | 19-35 | 19-35 | 19-35 jo. 
Seurdey | Jemuerylto = Ole, RE. «ns... 22-75 | 22-75 | 22-75 22-75 | 22-75 ie 
- . —_——_____-| --—- St Ge tieo acti | 23-85, 33-98 | 8 ,| 29-8, 23-85 | 23-83 
Athens, Dr. ............+++ ° 2 ‘ 4 nq’t’'d | Unq’t’ 07410 Ung’ 
Oct. 1, Sept. 30, Change | Oct. 8, Oct. 7, Oct. 8, Oct.9 Montreal, Can. $ ...... 89-250 88-500 | 89-125 89-625 89-810 a9 47; 
1938 = 1939 § 1938 | 1939 1938 1939 Japan, Yen. ...-........--. 65 | 23-65 | 23-65 | 23-65 | 23-65 23.65 
Shanghai, $ ............... 7:80 7:75 7:75 | 7:80 7:80 | 7-95 
: B. Aires, Pao. (amkt. rate) | 23-55 | 23-52 | 23-55 | 2355 23-50 23-60 
N rking Brazil, Milreis ............ | 5: 10 | 5: 510 | 5 
tne 24 23 % 6 6 | 238 | 236 Le ee tee eee . 
BEADrORO™ | Seat $3 Sad Ben | 7583 | SRE SeHie 
FO 2,668 3 +40: ,393 | 31, 
BRISTOL......... 4814 6130 52-9 1,355 | 15502, 50:49! | 53,637 EXCHANGE hapa 
ecvecccecese —_ . i j 
LEICESTER 3491 | 2702 413-2) 808) 897 | 27,927 | 28,064 _ (a) Rates fixed by Bank of England 
LIVERPOOL 19,278 1 + 2:2 5,046 | 5,083 | 207,807 | 196,323 ae at | i | 
MANCHESTER | 30,885 | 35,107 +18-6 10,786 13,138 | 368,433 | 378,428 London on (Exchange) Oct, , Oct.7, Oct. 9 | Oct. 10, | Oct. 11, | Oct. 12, 
NEWCASTLE...| 5,164 4,462 — 9-8 1,818 1,520) 60,401 | 59,116 wert | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 1939 | 1939 
NOTTINGHAM | 1,601 1,549 + 0-9 613 652 | 19,835 | 19,251 Ge: Cree ar 
—$<$<———$ ———— nn New York, §  §4°8623 | 4°02-04) 4-02-04 4-02-04 402-04 4-02-04 4-02-01 
Total: 9 Towns | 76,731 | 81,476 +10-9 24,981 (27,450 | 893,247 | 893,087 dn al ire 4-43-47 4-43-47 4-43-47 4-43-47 4-43-47 4.4347 
——————$————— Paris, F 124-20 | 176-177 176-177 176-177 176-177 176-177 
DUBLIN ....... | 23,599 | 21,536 — 5-8 | 9,202 | 7,806 248.7018 241,279+ , = 
gepecrees : nai oe | | we | 38,26 = Brussels, Bel. 35- 24:00- 24:00- 23-85- 23-90- 23-95- 23-95- 
SHEFFIELD... 3,114 2,013 ‘on 1.781 | 848 | 43,488 | 40,257 ls, 00(a) 24:30 24-30 24:10 24-15 24:20 24-20 
= cafe Avcshieiiaia Anica taiaealiitmaieatelctnnaamiesadaamaiinens,* Sn i 12-107 | 7-52-60 7-52-60 7-50-58 7-52-60 7-54-62 7-54-62 
_* Suspended publication. + Clearing of suburban hegete thong toed dessing Switzerl’d, Fr. 25-22 ate rie > “, ane vite Ge 
discontinued from September 7, 1939. $40 weeks. § On a working-day basis. = sym, Kr. 18-159 16-70- |16°70- |16-70- 16-70-  16°75- _16-80- 
| 16°90 16:90 16°90 16:90 16-95 17-00 
Oslo, Kr. 18-159 |17-50-70)17-50-70 17-50-70 17-50-70 17-55-75 17-60-80 
B. Aires, 11-45 16-70-_ 116-70-_ |16-70-16-70- 16-90- 16-90- | 
MONEY RATES : Jo) a0 ie * Cea i a Bis oa. 
LONDON (b) Market Rates 
| 
Rae De en ee a ee Seat ee London on (Bray! Oct. 6, Oct. 7, | Oct. 9, | Oct.10, | Oct.11, Oct. 12, 
| Oct. 5, Oct. 6, Oct. 7, Oct. 9, Oct. 10, Oct. 11, Oct. 12, — 1939 1939 1939 | 1939 | 1939 1939 
| 1939 1939 | 19391939 | 1939 | 19391939 | or 
RA “ ere ica Tallinn, Ekr. oe Bel a Ome’. epee he 
, . i 19 
Bank rae (hanged 8% | %  % % | % | % | % Sen | ards] a | al Sel Sel er | ee 
a rts 3 Kovno, Lit ... | 48-66 23* 23* 23* 23* | 23" | 23 
I maomenstarrnenece 3 3 ee on Copenhagen,Kr) 18-159 | 20-21, | 20-21 | 20-21 | 20-21, |2014-211420'4-21' 
60 days’ bnkrs.’drafts 21g 21;6-21g 21i¢-21g 2119-21g Zlie—Zlg 21yg-2lg.2lig-21g Milan, Lr. ... | 92-464 |78!2-8012, 78-80 | 78-80 |7812-8019/78 12-8019 78 2-80 » 
3 months’ do. ...... 21g |2ig-2516 2lg-2516 Zle-2%i6 2e-2i6 21g 216 2le Die ee tae. 4 80 -00(b)] 79: 70(b)| 79-65(b)| 79 95(b)| 79 -95(b) 79.020 
dont de Be Be aiegae eas aeaie ae Peale De | BF 0| eo ist o| ee | Se 
Discount Treasury Bilis ihe " % 7 - P Alexandria, Pst. 971 975s an ie o7ip-te _ 
months’ ............ ~ i 2 Madrid, vee (25°22lod | 2 2 2 2) 
Souths ........... BRSt! sams as 3 | 3 | 3 | 2 Linen eee 22 | 40-15(b)| 40:15%6)] 40-15(6)| 40-15(b)| 40-15(6) 40°15) 
Loans—Day-to-day Llg—21q Llp—21q) D1p—21q L1p-21g L1p-21q 119-214 119-21 sbon, 110 1091p— —|1091p—  |10912— += | 1091p— 1OB12— 1 a 
BRET 2..0250000-00c0000e 154q—21q  15g-2lq 15q-21q 154—-21q 15g—21g! 154—2lg | 134-214 1109) 1101» 11019 11012 11012 si0° 
Deposit aliwnes. : Bk. 1 1 Gna ok 1 1 1 Istanbul, £T | 110 {| 510 10* * | 510 5 $10", 
Discount houses at call 1 1 1 1 1 coe ie Dr.... | 375 —— —— os ay a ay 
DUR: cedetncnaceians 1 1 1 1 Athens, Dr.... | 
a ; Mey Me, Me) Me) Ma) M4 | 16 Bucharest, Lei | 813-8 | 540-590 | 540-5 | 540-590 
ecurateetipaemeneisnenentsepnereaitesomnintoenereat ae India, Rup.... | ¢18d. 1715 ¢~ 7S y—- Te I7ye Te 
1 1 16) “6 
Kobe, Yen ... 124 -58d. 1315 61356 . 1315;6- 13166 13151¢— Ste 
. "44 141 14 16 
Comparison with previous weeks Hi $ if cs. |147g-151g 147-1519)147%-151g|147¢-151g 147%9-15}¢ i" 
LEE ES : ; Se ee eeeece 5-899d.) 314* | 314 3lg* 3ig* | 3lg* 314" 
. ‘ alparaiso,Pes.| 40 90* | 90* 90* 90* 90* 90° 
Bank Bills Trade Bills Lima, Sol. (e) | 17-38 20* | 20* [201-2319/201-2319\2012-2312| 20 
| cimas|sseamsfrapiommintmauas Sesh Mt blgtalaett, adie, asi, | shot et 
| 3 Months | 4 Months '6 13 . 16-516 |281 281 281 16—*1 
Se ene epee LS celta teat tet eta 
| | $+. ers. t Pence per unit of local currency. § Par 8- 234152 since 
me 2.5 5 StS % | .%. | 1% % (ovebantion oa Februicy 1, 1934. (a) Prior to devaluation on April 2, 
Sept. 14 ...... | 3-314) 38e-3lp| 4lp | 5 | 4lp-S | aiy-5 | 5-51, (6) Rate for payment at the Bank of for Clearing Offices.  (c) N 
BoE Nese 3-3lq | 3ig-3% ip | 5 | Me-S | 48-5 | 5-5i0 (4) Official. —(e) 90 days. 
sae ED Serene | 2-21q | 5g 254 =| 3Blg—3lq | 3lp-4 4-4lp | 419-43, 
ee ee (2-2lg| 2lg Be 3 | Ble | aly | 417-48, FORWARD RATES 
» 12 ...... | 2-214 | Zg-2tig | 2lg-2ig | 2Wq-3 | 3lg-4 | 4-41p | 419-435, The . : +e for 
ee be a ee Ee Ea ae he following rates are for one month, which form the basis 
——— dealings for other periods, to a maximum of three months. 
l 
oe tenamen | O58 | | Osseo Ae OB |S? 
ag Lyne Trust Company cables the following money and exchange rates in | | by 
: Oct. 12, Sept. 13, Sept. 20, Oct.4, Oct.11, New York, cents. ...... 3 Sap-Par | 34p-Par | qp-Par| 24p-Par| 54-Pat 
1938” fos” Tose? SeBt,2% Oct. 1939” ntreal, cents ......... re ed Bh Sed By at Sed ys at Sl pa Sd Bop 
Cal % i) % % Paris, francs ............ Par-lad lad Borla lgd | Par-lgd | Par-!sd 
money ............ oe i i i i i -_—s Brussels, cents ......... 4p-Par | 4p-Par | 4p-Par | 4p- 4p—Par | 4p-Pat 
Time money (90 days’ mixed cents ...... Lgp—Par |11op—Par |11pp—Par |Llap—Par |112p—Par |112p-Pat 
EE oes esoveosonsee hm — 1p Zurich, cents ............ 3p-Par | 3p-Par | 3p-Par | 3p-Par | 3p-Par | 3p-Par 
Bank accepzances : - ———— sellos a : es a OTE on .seeeee 3p-Par | 3p-Par | 3p-Par | 3p-Par | 3p-Par } a Ad 
Neovmem-—eligible re 2 ta ie lp lp i ~_ Bee neers 3p-Par | 3p-Par | 3p—Par | 3p-Par | 3p-Par | 5?- 
Comamercial accept., 90 days 1 1 1 > = Premium. d= Discount 
OS Se SS SS SS SS SS SS SE GS SS GS Oe Oe Ge Ge Ge OG a 
(Continued from page 67) 


Anglo-Alpha Cement Company. — Net revenue for year ‘© 
June 30, 1939, £106,517 (£120,482). Ordinary dividend maintained 
at 10 per cent. To reserve £15,000 (£25,000). Carry forward 
£15,215 (£24,819). 


William Doxford and Sons, Ltd.—Profits for year to June 30, 


1939, £247,381 (£162,478). To taxation reserve £85,000 (£36,000). 


To general reserve £100,000 (£70,000). Ordinary dividend 
from 10 to 12} per cent. Carry forward £25,673 (£15,119). 
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TRANSPORT RECEIPTS 


British Railways and London Transport Board. 
Publication of Weekly Traffic Returns is now Suspended. 


IRISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS 


Gross Receipts week ended Aggregate Gross Ri 
—_- 


ar a i 
Company ) 


Belfast & Co. Down— 
1938 





19 | oS | 2-4 | 105-0\ 17-5)| 129-5 
2:3 0-6 2:9 108-2 18-2! 126-4 

10-5 | 91 | 19-6 | 459-2| 363-5. 822-7 
10-7 1-7 | 22-4 | 466-1 | 4165 882-6 
7 ‘9 | 89-0 | 1526-3 | 1595-0 | 9121-3 
3 4 | 100-7 





1524°1 | 1688-2  3212°3 


apeseittinanes ene 


OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 
INDIAN 


Name 


1939 | + or — 1939 + or — 





Bengal & N. Western 






BRIS 


’ ? re 4,02,000 
934! 3,09,57,362) + 12,58,025 


98, 
81,000 thie 4,78,69, 136) + 49,34,919 
2,49,57,580| + 3,09,219 





+ 10 days, 
CANADIAN 


oe 1939 8 3 $ $ 
Canadian National | 39 Sept. 39 7,5 + 1525306|142,245,937| + 11908503 
Canadian Pacific ... | 40 | Oct. 7 4,367,000) + 438,000| 109,811,000! + 5,536,000 


$ 9 days. 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 
Company | ‘a Ey. | © Months, F ith 
Bex 8 


$ $ 8 8 
Baltimore and f Gross | 14,179,000 | + 2,667,000 | 97,231,000 | + 12,782,000 
a ic Nett | 2,770,000 | + 1,133,000 | 12,746,000 | + 6,745,000 
New York Gross | 28,364,000 | + 3,289,000 | 211,452,000 | + 24,543,000 
Central 1,206,000 | 15,016,000 | + 11,629,000 


MOE ssnase Nett + 
Pennsylvania Gross | 36,182,000 | + 5,562,000 | 260,181,000 | + 32,578,000 
‘oad ...... Nett 7,296,000 + 1,663,000 | 39,398,000 | + 9,060,000 
Southern Pacific 4 Gtoss | 19,145,000 | + 930,000 | 137,589,000 | + 9,431,000 
Cites Dies Grove | 1920iooo | 103,000 | 101°244.000 | 1 10,955°000 
wien Pacific "Nett | 2(456,000 | — 203,000 8,164,000 | — "232,000 
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SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN 
(For heading, see Overseas Traffics, in first column) 








[| 1939 | abi 
Antofagasta ......... | 40 Oct. 8) 12,220 360} 531,030, 72,950 
B.A. and Pacific Scat | 13 | Sept.30, 41335000 + 46,000} 16,125,000] +, 630,000 
we Southern... | 13 | 30 879,000 — 130,000} 24,742,000) —- 1,796,000 

s estern ...... | 13! 30 $766,000 + 140,000) 9,054,000! + 923,000 
Central Argentine... | 14 Oct. 7 $1,460,290 {- 34,380) 28,247,150) + 4,247,950 
Central U + i, 2,027,014 4- 125,587 

ruguay = ae e£185157 r 431 217,093 4,518 
ceeliltaaietiinis at£3,281\— 1, 87,282, — 22,913 
United of Havana 13/30 24,368) + 9,603 238,244 + 10,864 


+ Receipts in Argentine pesos. + Fortnight. (a) Converted at official rate. 
(d) Receipts in Uruguayan currency. (e) verted at “ controlled free rate.” 


TRANSVAAL GOLD OUTPUT 
Statistics for August 1939 
(on basis of £7 10s. Od. per fine ounce) 








Name of Mine and | Tons | Profi || Name of Mine and Tons 
Milled | *TORt |, 











Group | Group Milled | Profit 

Ae union £ Central Mining— £ 

orporation Rand Mines 

Brakpan Mines ...... | 135,500 | 108,504 || City Deep ......... 108,000 | 41,806 
Daggafontein Mines | 156,000 | 175,522 | Cons. Main Reef... 176,000 | 53,851 
East ontein 17,798 || Crown Mines ...... 323,000 260,199 
4 habcsnben | 154,000 | 165,019 || Durban Rood. Deep 132,000 | 50,054 
est Springs ...... | 91,000 | 52,160 |, East Rand Prop. ... 219,000 109,767 
African | and | | Geldenhuis Deep... 66,500 | 19,307 
Exploration ...... | 95,000 | 87,043 | Glynn’s Lydenburg 9,100 | 5,618 
J Modderfontein B. 47,743 


oo | | 27,849 || Modderfontein East 131,000 | 60,118 

Government Areas ...| 224,000 | 166,621 | New Modderfontein 198,000 | 96,181 

a 9,404 || Nourse Mines ...... 82,000 | 25,313 

New State Areas ... | 124,000 | 145,537 || Rose Deep ......... 79,000 | 19,059 
Transv'l G. Mining 





Randfontein Estates | 390,000 | 111,538 || 27,500 | 4,524 
Van Ryn Deep ...... | 98,000 | 20,712 | General Mining 
Witwatersrand ...... 89,000 | 13,557 | Van Ryn Gold ... ee | 5,000 


‘ ener | West d Cons.... enn 122,116 
Johnnies Group Total |1071000 | 495,218 


ec een 








Net | 





| Working 
Name of Mine and | Tons | Output Esti- | Working Profit Css 
Group Milled Fine ozs. mated | Costs | Per Fine 
| Value | oz. 
Goldfields Group | Pg £ a Mend 
24,337 a 120,743 | 62,077 | 99 2:8 
26,861 esis 117,567 | 84,603 87 6°4 
41,568 | one 103,094 208,663 49 7:2 
17,899 pes 93,100 41,142 104 0-3 
4,924 ane 23,655 | 13,260 | 96 OY 
11,791 |... | 63,976 | 25,253 1108 6°3 
44,283; ... | .. |213,677'55 1 
25,612 |... w+ | 110,640 | 66 0 
20,902 oad ad 62,076 | 92 3 
5,624 ous | ae 3,956 138 1 
Ee. adh, 58,377 | 97 4 











DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual, unless stated per annum or shown in cash per share, Rate for previous year refers to total dividend, unless marked 
by asterisk to indicate interim dividend. 





Company or | Total | 
tFinal | 
RAIL 
Bombay —— wate * 
London Trans ‘¢* “Tle 
Madras & S. : 534t 
BANKS 
Bank of Adelaide ...... 
Royal of Canada 8 
BS WRANCE 
N. Brit. ercantil 
TEA & RUBBER || *\* 
Bukit Lintang Rbr. 4 |Nov. 11 
Central Sumatra Rbr. 5 oge 
nch Kenneth Ri : 
Mayfield Tea ........, t loct.”” 
eingapore Para Rbr. 3 di 
Seeepore Untd. Rbr. 3 ‘és 
me Rbr. 4 ep 
Cc 
Kine Tanta. 2 | Oct 31 
K Gold 3.7." ot 
Larut Tin Fields (|w)7leg 
P egeoneoe: Ka 
Sel. Tst. 162; 
Corpn. ...... 50 
Tee Kinta Cons. Sim 














| *Int. | 


| Pay- | Prev. 
Company | or | Total) oble | Year 
| Final | 

o 0 o 
Whites (T.) & Taylors TE ces lOct. 201 Jio® 
Wickams (C. Barker) Zlo*| ... (Oct. a1) 4" 
Weighs Sette Ribcthene 10t BR cas 12!0 
IT TRUSTS, | Pence} Pence 
anaes Fixed $4:8| ... |Oct. 16) $4°8 

British Insur. Shares | $30 ie pal Eee 
Fourth British Fixed '$2.80' ... |Nov. 15! $3.40 


¢ Free of income tax. (a) Less tax 7s. in the £ 
unless stated otherwise. (6) Less tax 4s. 3d. in £. 
(e) Less tax at 6s. 9.147d. in £. (s) Including guar- 
anteed interest. (t) Including 1 per cent. free of 
income tax from reserve. (v) Including !4 per cent. 
free of income tax from reserve. (w) On written down 
capital of £300,000. (v) On capital of £600,000. 
(z) Less tax 6s. liod. in £. (nm) Less tax 6s. in £. 
(p) Paid on £1,707,552 capital. (s) Paid on £1,422,960 
capital. 

BABCOCK AND WILCOX, LTD.—Interim 
dividend maintained at 4 per cent. 

COLMAN (J. AND J.), LTD.—Interim dividend 
on ordinary shares maintained at 5 per cent. less tax 
at 7s. 

ENGLISH SEWING COTTON COMPANY wo 
Interim dividend 21g per cent. on ordinary stock on 
account of 1939, the same as for each year since 1932. 

AL CONTINENTAL GAS. “ In 
prevent eircumstances it is resolved to limit the 
interim dividend on £5,600,000 capital stock to 2 per 
cent. For previous year the interim dividend was 
4 per cent., followed by a final payment of 6 per cent. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDs 


wi 





Norte Yields on British Funds, Dominion and 
ithout allowance for accrued interest. Approximate dealing prices on October 5 




























































































lonial Government, Cooeae . ont Public Board Stocks are based on 
Ce a om 11 are given in left-hand ae. 
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less income tax Where 
tocks allowance is made tor interest accrued since a last cm ot payment, 
5 eee oe eae mn 0 certain date the yield includes ne oe profit ss meng — —— 4 redeemable at = “before a Seeman das se fa 
taken when the stock stands at a discount and earliest whe 
<> apr ai ve being taken of any increase or reduction of interim dividends. Allowance is made for accrued divi vidends in 
a the viel on “ cum div.” Prices, -~ 
Year 19 Pree, | Year 1939 seni Price, | Bs 
ten. to o : Yield, | fan. 1 to Dividends : Oce. | 283 | ie 
Dating Price Oct. 11, Name of Security vo oi inclusive —— 11. a | 19” 
3 ee High- | Low- | “@) ®) ©) | 1939/08 
Oct. 5 Oct. 11 | est est ma o_! OE 
i British Funds be ee. 3s | 6 d wade Ags || 7/6 | Oe 
Gate | 6354 | 7a | 68 Consol 21% 3... 62 tee. S67 5 b| 5 all Chtd. of India £5 él |+"i, | 2 
| 981li¢ | 1072 98 Do. 4% tah: 1957) 9812 4 2 3n) 975 4 ; 2 Bk. ofAue 16. || 10% | ..2 | 233% 
- 9350 | “oese 90ig || Conv. 212% 1944-49 9314 3 6 0 | 12/6 86 334 .” ne 7 - . + 1512 & 
gti’ | ote’ | Sate | gat | Beaxtwess.. | ser) 1398 3] 9 18? | Sy Saal meme ceaees | 2 | [ae 
: ie |} 99 De. a ; ' . 
102515 [102516 || 1041s | 1008 | Do. aly 10054 | | ? ff 10 | Te | 10 bl 8, a Hambros £10, £2ipp | on | 1809 
10315i¢ HO4tg | 112te | 103% || Do, 5% 1944-64... || 103%4 | oa 1 + oo | * Cora Clow : 45/6 “S|, Ou 
7979 | 871g | 798 || Pund. 212% 1956-61 7934 | 3.18 0 | 59/412/ 399 | 6 b $ Lloyds £5, £1 dn, |) SS ."% 5 46 
885g sete 935, 8754 Fund. 234% 1952-57 88lo | j 312 6 | 879 61g 275) a oa Mar tins £20, 2 pd. I 73/9 13 5 3 5 
87%, | 873, 951g | 87le || Pund. 3% 1959-69... 8712 | |3 14 3] 86j/- | 70- 1 3 2e@ es 43, &. pd. || 3) * 3} 4 610 
1007 [10054 || 1091p | 100: || Fund. 4% 1960-90... | 10012 | ... |319 3) 6 | 468 | 5 6 5 a Nat. of "haypt Lio. | a ii (342 
9455 |... || 901g | 943q || Nat. D. 21p%1944-48 || 9454 | Lee, & 28 take ‘Tt 25, 12 _ ' 13) 
92 | 92ig || 96% | Qlie Do. 3% 1954-58 92 ) 311 10.) 34lq | 2454 8 4 ws — Bf 2p || By | | 715 0 
102 (102 1083; | 102 | Victory Bonds 4% 102 |317 Oj) 71/- | 44- Tig b wea N Pi 3/-|5 9 9 
8816 | 88% || 98% | 86 || WarL. 31p% af. 1952 | 88lp oe big Be Oe te Mt Boe BP oy. Be, of Send io eiees 
7p | 743° || gam 73 eet | er Tl, 4111 16le 93g 5 a 9 St. of S.A. £20, £5 pd. 2 i+ 41629 
| 99 | 91 || Austria 3% 1933-53 || 91 317 0] 46/- | 326 || 4146] 38¢al| Union Dis. £1 ...... 37/6 |... 15 6 8 
55i, | 55in || 64 55lp || India 219% ..........+. 5512 410 1| 91/9 | 54- 9 b| 9 a) West. £4, £1 pd. 70/- |+ 5/-|5 210 
661, | 665, | 76 | 66 Do. 3% 0 ooccee 6614 410 7 | | 
Ton | Tie |) 90 | | Do. Siem a 7914 48 4) | erance 
105i¢ [105 || 115%, | 105 || Do. 4ip% 1988-68 | 105 4231 26, | 18 40 al 50 th Alliance £1, fully 0 I+ 1 | 410 0 
l Dom. & Col. Govts. 145g | 102530 4$4/6b| 4/6!) Atlas £5, £11, Llloxd|+ 54 | 3 7 oF 
95ig | 955g || 1061, | 95 Austr. 5% 1945-75... 95 5 6 2) 03, 633 || 20 a 20 5) Com. Un ire 8 i+1 1500 
983, | 99 || 2031p | 98 Canada 4% 1940-60 || 98 4 2 11f! 93/- | 68/9 2i- b| 1/6 a pete 5) 7 75/-xd|+ 4/-| 413 3 
a v- || L12lg | 103 || Nigeria 5% 1950-60 || 103 412 11} “301, | 19%. || 25 al 25. 5 ae Aten S54 2pé. 22lo |+ lle] 4 81] 
92ig || 103, S , aoenae 5% 1946 aia : : of] 11%} 673 3/2 a} 3/1 6 N. N. Brit. Mer. Lila a + M 3 ll 0 
is a | HOY | x82" | SARE oe fame" |S /4 a2 3) | ta | ee sl pe a | a ae 2 
1013, [102% || 12112 | 104 || Birham 5% 1946-56 || 1011p /414 8/ onthe is "50 ¢ $50 q Do. £1, wi a 6 - t15/-43 1 3 
102% |... | i * = Prigeel Ei 1948-58 = 1373 : | he] 63s 19 6 il ¢| R change £1. Tigxd |+ 73 14 0 0 
hag [ioe ) We See oe | ; 3 413 
oii |. |) 93eie| Ste | Liverpoal 3 aie] |3ar | S| See) eS 2g Rael iaded | eal ioe 19 3 e 
oc f_isss |] 1OQBe | 93] Middx. 312% 1957-62 | 9314 | | | 88/3 | 539 |) 1/3 al 1/6 4) Sun'in, £1 withS}-pd.|| 65) |2 26/3 48 
_ 1938 Ff | Ril Sig | t10 6 t10 @) Sun. Lf Ass. £1 fy.pd|| 6 13 6 9 
— —_— | t || Investment Trusts ake 
ST log | cou: |Reraem Governments] Market Pies | 230, | 190 | 8 4} Sina] AnglorAmer Debs | 190ed |—1%2 | 6 1 0 
~ "96g | 78 «|| 85 73he || Arg. 412% Stg. Bds. | 75 | ... (6 0 0} 12 | 7, 10 °c 10 cl Brit. Assets Trust 5j- || 8/9 5143 
a 102, | 23 |} 401 51g || Austria 1930 5% te 6lg | ... ? , $ 2 
, | 6510 | 15/1lg} 7- || 10 ¢| 3 || Charterhouse Inv. £1 || 8/llo| |. |7 8 6 
sin te|z Do. 412% 1934-59 | 35° |. 1217 34] 2141) | 160 6 6 4 a| Debenture Corp. Stk. || 163 628 
9 | @ | 50 ian 4% (36) 1970 | 56 | +2 | 7 220f) 2i4¥2 | 160 | ai ii | 
sis ik 8 || Babeu 7 10 | ~~ (25 0 Om| 60% | 35 2126] Mpa) For. Amer. &c., Def. || 37xd |—iip (10 16 2 
37lp | 1234 2p | Ole | Brass RA i914. | 12 oe we ee #12) 224 Guardian Investment aa lee % 
195s | 14 || 16l2 | 9 |! Chile6% (1929) --. || 13 | 3: 1510 Ov) 240 | 175 | 4 a bl) Invest. T 200 | :.. |610 0 
6012 | 37 | 381 16 China 5% (1912) ... |} 1812)... ve 225 =| 190 5 a 8 5 In rust ee 
| 2 15/6 | A 2Ziea\ 6126) Lake View Inv. 10/- || 11/3 | |. |8 0 0 
73ig | 40 || 55lp | 232 Do. 5% (1913) ... || 2612 | —2 a | 15 b| 3leall Mercantile I 199 i-3 |631 
1053, | 20 72 30 || Czecho-Slovakia 8% || 35 +5 (2217 0 | 237! | 195 ee =e S tran Goa | 30 912 4 
so | 100 9412 || Denmark 3% ......... 5 | .. |3 3 2] 1182 | 79 4126) 3 q , oa ie ¢ 
104 | B4ip |} 8614 | 58° || Egypt Unified 4%... |) 591. | —2 | 614 6 | 217% | 73 4 4 ie 1 7. ¢ 
Al3 | (914 || 121) | 9lg || French 4% (British Mle | .. |6 1 Oe} AF | 3 . § il Seomih ie Oo” Haat 6 13 0 
“feo | 20° || 44 4 || Ger. Dawes Ln. 5 Gig | +3lg) 2 | 16812 | 140 oe ee orp. Ord. || 17212 5 15 11 
“es | 15 |] 33% 3 Do. Young Ln. 410% 7 | +2 ? | 195 coe ;¢ : ) United S$ Deb asi 6 31 
Sah) S| B.| 8 | eerie | Be | bes a ||] |] See. | ree 
2 j i| 2 DO cccces | se i | Bi } 
~ 60 | 1 lo | mj | i! jal T &c. 
eae | 36 || 53 | 3m Be6% (28) red 1959] 3713 | 41 lhe 'O Of) 27/140] 1671p 13is<} ise Brit S. Af. 15). fy-pe ; ee eee eS 
I} 2 % C24) 2 | 9 9 30 
50° | 35 || 46ip | 40. || Peru 7iz% 1922...... 4 +5 | 817 10g) 13/9 | 7F- || 2 @ 2 5) CofLond. R. Pty eh cet Ot 
75ig | 54 || 65 20 | Poland 7% ............ eh oe ? : 26/112} 10/9 || t6lgb| 12,4 Deity Mail & Gen. 4 1 12/6 | +7iedi12 12 0 
15% | 9's || Lite | 484 || Roum. 4% Con. 1922 | “6 | <<. [1 0 oy 54 | 4 3 4 2 a Dalgety £20 £5 = A 
92 75 || 83 | Oly || U.K. & Are. C. 3% || 701 | -. [4 5 1 | 203 | 146] 3 af 4 & 1... || 17/6 | +7ied) 8 
Prices 25/—- | 17/- ae c3l2 (2) Hudson's Bay fi 20/— |+7led| 4 5 0 
Year 1939 | Price, | ¥ 17/6 | 11/6 3 2, @ fava Invest. £1 ...... | 15/- | .. 1613 3 
Jan. 1to | Lasttwo Oct. | 8¢5] y; 234 7g Nil Nil eru Corp. Pref....... ST one Nil 
Oct. 11, || Dividends 11, | 262) Yield | 10/3 | 6/6 || 3lec 3igc! Primitiva Hold. fi... || 7/3 | 434/913 0 
inclusive _| Name ot Security 1939 4 2 On. 31, 31/412| 22/6 121g ¢| 1 Sudan Plant. £1": || 29/419] +1/3| 6 16 3 
| Public Boards 700 
1a2 | «103 2lp | 21, C. Blec. 59 1950-70 3 : ot 
115 | :103 | 2lg | 2lq || 4lp% “A” AY 1968 does 617 2 
aa 107 || 2p | 2g 115%” 1985-2023 5 20 
Wig | 102, || 2p | 2p “B” 1965-2023... 6 6 0 
84. 041» liga! Nil 6) “C” 1956 or after ... 73° 
85 | 74 || itp | ile || Met. W. B. “B” 35; 8 0 0 
114 | 106 | Zip | 2lp || P. of Lon. ot 50-70 79 b FE 
38 ip || 4 c tec G.W. Ord. ....... sel 117 34/6 201° 3 3 aa it 7 
3te Ie Na ¢ Nil ¢ L&NER Det. Nil | 68/3 | 47/3 6 a 12 6 7s 9 
¢ Pref. Ord. j 
55 a CS Nil Do. 36 Pref. 1955 Nil | 
15 7g || i8ee} Nil qi Do.4% 2nd Pref... Ni | mis 
38. | 19 Nil ¢| Do. 4% lst Pi. Ni | 6 5 0 
17 %4 || led Ni UMS Out.” Ni | 2 
4614 4 Nil 32 Pf. 1923... Nim] cain | ame ce ee Gl nocnoeees i 
63lg | 37lp 2 2 a 4% Pt. ............... 8 3) 610 of 
19 7 112 ¢ Nil cj Southern Def." Nil 419 
R ¥ 4 812 6 8 0 0 
danaiout 650 38 : ; 
7 
z x B23 
138 Ni 90 0 
ing Nit | 76/- | 62/6 || +6 | tili¢4|| Firth Brown £1 ...... 5 7 HI 
Tos Nil 516 6 
“an Nil | || 31/6 | 20/- || 15 6) ° Tica) Hadfields 10/- ...... 10 0 0 
35 | So || + % 2), “| Goats Rica Ord. ...... 817 9 712 5 
Sai 7 13 10 916 0 
2) # |) t4 4 2 e) Sam Paulo Ord. -.....: 711 Ot 12 10 0 
7 10 
ra 760 6 7 Of 
330 6 8 Oe 8 6 8 
15/6 429 755 
sedneoeee : 13 4 Steel & Iron 1 516 0 
; - 0 Staveley om bt 417 ot 
asta tr 2 Seoweres & Lk 1 /79| +1 6 ; ; 
5 Soe (>) Funai dividend. (c) Last 5_4_0 = (Rich. 6/8. 3/3 a3 
c 1V1 Z 
i) Yield on late bese wc.) Wild worked on 13% ben’ “Tends, (@) Pad im £N.Z. (0) Allowing for exchange. (A) Flas pied. Ce) (g) ¥: icid worked om 4 beat 
Based ° at per, in shown. (o) af evo tales, bes 
(@) Yield on 2-0925% % basin” (©) Yield based on 40%, of Coupon, i {o) Yield based on of coupon. ©) Yield worhed on 230% | Tex. 





23/1le 
31 


23/112 
10554 


13/ 
75 

18, 
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at 38, 
23 
a 15) 
28/Tle| 2 
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95 3 
33/Tle 
19 


15/214 | ! 


18/11, 
28/6 
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53/10l,) 3 
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19/6 
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Prices, 
Year 1939 
‘an. 1 to 

Oct. 11, 
nclusive 
igh- | Low- 
est est 


Last two 
Dividends 


(6) (¢) 
% % il 
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an tron, Coal, &c.—cont eer 


5/41] 25/- 
9719 

5/6 

4/- 


U. States Steel $100. 


Vickers 10/- 
Ward 


Callenders 
Crompton 


NAVWHI OF 
—— ws 
oo 8 





Alruorv 


13/6 

7512 

18/- 
54 


38/- 


23/112 
i31 
23/1lg 
10554 


50/7Tle 
38/9 
37/- 
28/7l»o 
Al/- 


60'9 
95/3 70; 
35/7lg} 23/1), | 
; 49/3 35/- 
5idig) 4 
19/7lp| 8/9 


Z 
EN OMe Zune 


Y 2 
31/119) 24/- 
3/Tlg| 2/7 


98/9 
W/- 
66/101, 45/9 
88/1lo| 58/9 
9101)| 3/9 
£4253 | £315 
926 | 75/- 
98.9 | 76/1014 
53/10lq) 38/6 


18/1019} 10/- 


u CAs 


044i! 96/3 
i 
82/6 2 if 


% on increased capital. 


Thornycroft, John £1 
Un, Steel Cos. Ord. £1 


British a £i1.. 


33/9 | +2/6 
72/6 on 
52/6xd| + 1/- 
15/- |... 
30/- | + 3/9 
+3/9 
+1/3 


~1/3 


AUNA VED WU 


CH AMS AMAUNATADAOMNAUIGA BQ 


— 


82/6 | +5/ 
25/719) + Tlod 
45/- | +7led 


4lg ey 
11/3 |+1/l0l9)1 


6 
9 
6 
5 
8 
8 
5 
7 
6 
6 
8 
8 
6 
0 


VinIw Ww 


NN & UI 


(112 | ~7led 
97/6 wee 
48/9xd! +1/9 
11/1012/+1/101 
10/- ont 


So AUSlU AINA DIO 


ee es 
Se ae 
~_ 

i 
ee 
OfhrN 


+1/3 | 
+2/6 
+ Ted 
+ 1/9 
+1/3 


eee 
t 


/ 


+2/10 


+14 

- S= 
ros 
a 


w: 
a 
VOD NS 1UD-14H200 DEODOD 


: t+1; 
‘Se 
con 


Duty. 


ebare. (s) 


+ Nominal. 


Z 
Mwer 
~ 


— 


LOBD=WOASCCOH WNHS~I! OBSW © 


a 
cocoZwe 


19 


it paid tee of Income Tax 
on 1212% basis. 


Cpeo CSS wWwrU 


© Qoesoouceseese Aaore wCOQaqLvusLoocosacooow ocoooow 


= 


Yavwe 
2 


+ 
ss 
ia w = - — 
ZiaShugtngudgssou 
° o 0 0 oO 
SOSTFERASESEO SSS FH FTHASTTTTAHAHLAOS 


— te he 
» as 


SBE3 Buy 
= toe © Seiad o 


Nee 
{View VI 
= 


= Z 
MOE 
ra 


to 
aK 
Q 


— 
So 
*° 


Oct. 11, 
1939 


Issue 
price 


901, + Ig 


92 +1 
is +6d. 
2/- eee 
18/9 
19/- 
9354 


9812 
| 9712 


2/— 
20/- 
23/- 
9612 


In. Servs. 5/- 
L.C.C. 31g 


° hbic does not 


Name and Group] Os, He 


6/3-7/3¢ 
14/6-15/9$ 
15/3-16/3xd$ 
15 aot 
8/112-9/112 
13/6-14/9xd* 


Municipal 
For. Govt. Bond 
Limited Invest. 


_ 
oon Vw 
'& So £ -oocooco Ogg COna OU Coonoeo 


10/3-11/6* 

11/6-12/6* 
18/3-19/3xd* 

6/—-7/-xd* 


13/3-15/3 
i? - 
10/119-11/111 
16/3-17/3xd 
12/3-13, 
15/—15/6 
11/119-12/6 
13/—14/- 
/41 


14/412 
12/712 bid 
8/9-10/- 


8/ 
12 101, 
ann 10/72 
14/6-16/6 


Inv. General ... 
Inv. 2nd General 


ooo VWOUVALPACGAQCSS 


(b) Final dividend. 
() 2 


since 
Oct. 4 


for aaa i. 


~ 


. 12/6 fy pd. 


Witwatersrand10/- 
Wiluna Gold £1....... 


NEW ISSUE PRICES 


| Issue Issue 


price | 
IN. Zeal. 312% | 99 
N. Met. Powr. 
319% 2nd Db. ... 
Silentbloc 2s. | 4/6 
as o 7 
Wessex Blect. 


354% Deb.... | 96 


UNIT TRUST PRICES 


and Unit Trusts Association 
certain closed trusts) 


Oct. 11, 


Change 
1939 wy 


8 

Oct. 4 
+3d 
—Ilod 


to/iole-12)4) 
2- 
Tojatand bid 
8/1012 bid 
10/1019-12/412 
10/3-11/9 
10/—11/3 


10/9xd bid 
9d-1/-xd 
14/112 bid 
4/112 bid 


20/6-22/-xd 


—ligd 
+lpd 
+ 4lod 
+ lod 


+6d 
+6d 


13/6-15/- 


13/9 bid 
6/--6/9 


5/3-6/— 
7/3-8)- 
16/3-17/3 
10/6-11/6 
11/6-12/6 
11/~ bid 
12/6 bid 


10/- bid 
Heats 
12/6-13/6xd$ 


Last two yearly dividends. 
m Bree of Income Tax. 


(at Yield on 30% basis. 


+3d 








salteacneh imam eget tiles, & 


etn oy: 
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THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 























‘Net Profit | | rome _ Corresponding 
Bal After Amount ——— pennant . Period Last 
Company | Ending Lest | of ee ee Ordinary “Tieeeren tiitinee | a 
Account © — | c ustri- | Prefce. : _| Deprecia- Forward | | Net | Divi- 
Interest Amount! Amount | Rate | SM etc || Profit | dend : 
Financial, Land, etc. | es 
African Lakes Corpn.......... Jan. 31 | 20,777] 6 ° 
Strand Electric Holdings ... | July 11 2,685 978) 328 8,273} 10 
n, Coal and Steel — 
Dunswart Iron and Steel ... | June 30 24,147, 39,317 14,464) 46,302) 14 ® 
Kayser, Ellison & Co.......... June 30| 18,169, 98, 18,595)! 121,613) 17) M 
Parsons Steam Turbine ...... June 30. 7 71,38 17,525}; 51,134) 10(d) 
Tinsley Rolling Mills......... June 30 | 4,011 5,787| , 10,692} 10 
Motor, Cycle and Aviation 
Parnall Aircraft ............... July 31 | ——-79,818) 1,068}; 66,787; 7! 
Rubber | 
I ss succetend Mar.31| 3,071) 194 3,265|| 2,887| 9 
British Borneo Para ......... | Apr. 30| Dr. 566 1 434 2,472) Nil 
British Rubber of Java ...... June 30 18,830 3,041 18,871|| 29,556, 3 
Chimpul (F.M.S.) _......... June 30 1,85 811 2,670 1,625; 24 : 
F ted (Selangor) ......... June 30 1,257 2,078) 640 7,217; 64 
BEEN nctnccdenciibbincinncesseine J 30 | 2,668 1,410 2,678 4,937, 5 
Shipping | | | 
Manchester Liners ......... June 30 33,600 28,264 24,509|; 51,849 7} 
Shops and Stores 
British ~~ Stores ...... June 30 | 21,693) rq 23,226 19,547) 5 
rusts 
C.L.R.P. Investment ......... Aug. 31 2 19,188 6,415|/ 21,498) 2) 
Second American ............ Aug. 31 12,599) 17566 13,726|| 24,079) Nil 
Other Companies | 
Anglo-Alpha Cement......... June 30 | 24,819) 90,659) 15,215|| 104,130) 10 
British Piston Ring ............ July 31. 32,106 42,390 32,746|| 47,912) 20(c) 
Brown, Hopwood & Gilbert | June 30} —-11,505| 15,011 13,053|| 15,602| 12i+ 
Clyde Paper..............s0:00++ June 30/ 10,5956) 118, 8,188) | c 138,469) 12 
Eastwoods Lewes Cement... | June 30 5,496) 9,841 7,690 18,536) 10 
Fletcher and Cartwrights ... | July 31 19,658, 26,841) 23,159 27,189} 6 
Imperial Smelting ............ | June 30 103, 736) 165,149) 74,532|| 183,485) Nil 
London United Laundries June 24) 6, 777| 9,535) 8,045 8,771 
Bs MING cdascadinenenueses June 30 | 464 228,828) 90,167 310,772; 20 
Murray (D. and W.) ......... July 19 | 20,327| 15,706 36,03 19,783|| 40,605) 3 
Ste Madeleine Sugar ......... June 30 | 44,719 58,695| 103,414 42,341 9,378} 2} 
Total nee: ama in £000’s : No-ftor, 
MP nce ccctense 75,109, 225,887| 300,996 79,201\| 245,263 
To ond i4 siiibareeiatinatigeich oon 75,644 227,073, 302,717 79,696|| 246,659 
iL | 
~ (6) After charging £51 000 transferred to to income tax account. (c) After charging £17,000 reserved for income tax and NDC. 


(d) Absorbed £21,128. oN Absorbed £26,250. + Free of income tax. 





INDUSTRIAL PROFITS 


SUPPLEMENTARY TABLES 
See Note of the Week on p. 48. 
TABLE (A).—RATES OF INTEREST AND DIVIDEND 


(Quarter ended September 30, 1939) 
Ge ME OE iS Re eee Cee cy (Quarter ended September 30, 1939) 


TABLE (B).—PROFITS BY INDIVIDUAL GROUPS 








| Rate in 
Pasar | is Preference | Rate Ordinary Rase| of ae : va or 
Group , of i of |Div.a Total Profits (after | Division of Total 
| oe | Copital Int. | Capital | Div.*| year ii Debeunare Inseenst) Profits (= = 100) 
3 Fe. ine. aes Group of, ok - 
Cos. Latest og To 
ce £ % % | 9 
ee: | 12,386,2701 42 | 15,614,067) 4°9 | 30,001,283|16"8 i | Year | Year | Div. Br | 
Canals and docks ... | nal ia 92 Nil — 6-6 mae, 
lighting, etc. ees apeneee - 2,500,000 . 11-2 
Financial, land, etc. | 8,514,947) 4-3 12,305,203 5-2 | 14,430,590) 6-2 | 6-6 4 f 6 | 23° 
SED Srcthentaaseccesenons 187 4-0 ove 883,719 8-0 | 8-0 | Citi and docke 35 | 7,735,878 7,87 antl 9°8 66" 
Lron, cou and steel | 13,490,785] #7 | r2eascens| £9 | angit'sea| 6-1 | 6 | Electclightingandpower.. | "1 |  @izez9]  €32,030) 28°7 | 48:0 | 2 
, :~ ‘T2ss.ais 4-4 | $753,608] 9-4 | 10-8 Financial, land & investment | 36 eee ee 36°8 | 51:2 es 
I ee i ¥ - 0,007 0 6 . TERRE ACen wenn eeeeeeeeeeeenes =. Z 26:3 
eens <n er aasteis 4 rere 23 4 soon oak onl taal cde 2% 4,771'830 3,828,982 3.3 46-0 “) 
Shope and stores...... 7,783,605) 4-6 | 14,299,661] 5-8 | 6,046,096) 8-1 | 11-2 | Soon cycle and aviation $)] Se eee ee as 
Telegsaphe and tale- 00) 49 | 2,207,279) 52) 6-6 | Rubber... | 60 | 1,292:308] 653515| 0-4 | 71-7 | 27°9 
 eabomelix suet Nil | Na | Nil see | nce MINS ov cccessnsccosesenscosie 3 701,973] 570 13-5 | 34-1 | 52-4 
Textiles ........-.....- 3,875,000] 3°7 | 6,289,604 2:3 | 6,106,239] 2:9 | 2:4 | Shopsand stores ............ 10 | 1,989,966) 1,923,072) 43-6 | 23-6 | 30°4 
Suen ieee 1 ae 90000! 4.3 00,000] 3-6 | Nid | TER wnriscneerceeseninernnsee il 277,276| °227,478| 15-4 | 50-2 | 344 
TD aan en nn ennens es 13,906,088) ¢°4 | 8,817,805 4-1 | 1551 27) #7) 7 poand ghee...) © 602,301 644,493] 22:8 | 24:5 | 52.7 
RO sssnncoe 93,000 $0 | 1,425°915| 5.6 | 2051onol 9.7| 9.2 | Tramway and omnibus.) | 1 17,099] 31,440} 27-7 | 34-6 | 37.7 
Food, confect., etc.... 1,826,56 3-9 4 669 5-3 11,253,801 4-2 7-7 ae igualatinedbssibboieseneeso . mee TO3I8 = s =. - 
Newspapers, printing, : $27,500) 7°9 | 12-1 | Building materiais | 12 9,370] _ 384,937] 20-7 | 41-6 | 37:7 
peng 2,469,561] 4-2 08] 6-6 | 3,638,598) 8-5 M7 eet rene aan 8 eee ee 8 | Ss “ 
Warehouse & trading | _ 404,767| 3°8 | _ 782,162) 3-9 | 825,000 9-6 | 8-6 | Newspapers, printing, etc. | 9 | 1,013,35 34] 33 | is 
en 12,834,104 4-9 | 27,265,714] 6-3 | 21,733,911| 8-2| 9-1 Gicieuetaildading | 2 | tel een eal aea lee 
Total ......... 4-5 |116,361,891| 5-0 |177,077,726 7-5 | 9-4 | Miscellaneous .................. 68 | 5,121,817] 5,453,613] 30-1 | 32-7 | 37:2 
OUI Sacseeieennsercacs 345 28,252,796, 20-7 | 47-1 | 32°2 
* 345 companies. t+ 374 companies. slbeireiebnesielinsithiiatsinemaenietelennanitiphieivne iipeniitiimistlienianihastiviiliniitinciaiiniiiiisiteincauiaiiakiscienuisiiinniicitaiaina 
-~ 
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ing nani ESALE PRICES | 
CEREALS AND MEA Oct. 4 
GRAIN, etc.— z TOBACCO (per Ib.)— 1939” OTs30” | 
% wt Virginia, cima int ont Ce. 2S Oct. 4, Oct. 10, 
- No. 2, N. Man. 496 I . s. d R emmed, common to *s os | 
end Ene. Gaz. av., per » Agus ¢ Tp “4 2 Semmes stemmed un- é : ; $ | CEMENT, “heme ' 
HO eee eneeeeeneereneenes ort 5 
Se Fieun, par +80 —_— 1 kilos....... 35 5 35 3 yasaland, stemmed and un- 3 5 ; 10 in paper — 20 to ton (fre, non-returnable) 
; Straights, d/d London Nb a 22 0 me a PO eceeeocccesvecceses 14 1 4 4-ton loads and upuesds _o 
6 Manitoba, ex store .........00+ “ os a East Indian temmed ......... ? 412 0 4i, | CHEMICALS— perton 410° 41 0 
Barley, Eng. Gaz., av _ U . 1 6 Acid, citric, I 
. ng. Ga, av. per cwt. . 10°9 19 8 ane me eee ee ee ee 
10 Shales, “Le Mem, "ao ie 610 7 3 aiinitn 1 4 i UIE ocencaantniniditineenit . 3 0 2 
“ ADEWEED ossecssssessseseessssees : 7 1 COSTES ier.) 3 ‘ | » Oral, net .......e.cceeees . 514 0 13 i 
, id-. ; . j ‘ - cick i 
Rice, No. 2 Burma, per cwt. ...... ov > an 6-45 6-24 AsSoboL Fiala Beith tess 5% Nem. Non, fa | 
7} MEAT— ' Yarns, 32’s Twist. eppeceencerns 7°51 7-53 : Ethyl, per proot gal. 11 it ; '' 
O(d) Beef, per 8 ib.— ‘ 40’s Weft eee Sanaa 131g 13 honia, carb. ......... per ton 10/0 20/0/0 ot 
10 English long sides.............+. 58 5 Cloth, 60’s Twist (Egyptian) ... im = » Sulphate ..... 21/0/0 21/0/0 7H 
chilled hinds ...... 5 0 S 32 in. Printers, 116 yds. , BCE ire par ROSEY cer 3 7/6/6 —7/6/6 
Mutt ja 5 0 | 16 x , ” sd os Bo: s 
7} ae oe 8 Ib. . > 32’s & 50's 26 2 ry TAX, TAN. .......00004 percwt. 15 6 15 
} are ere rtee a ae a | Soa ole eaten eae : 
.Z. frozen wethers  ....+4. f 5..3 8 es ae 31 6 31 3 Chlorate, net .. perton 8/5/0 8 
9 37 yds. a, et... per ton /5/0 
Lamb, per 8 ib.— 3 7 18 x x 16, 1 . 37/0/0 37/0/0 
Nil . » 2% in. ditto, 37l>o vde. 12 6 12 5 » Sulphate ...... 10/0/0 10 
: BGAN snrscticcsoissuctes fee ge 16 x 158i Ie” Soda Bicarb Per ton 19/15/0 10/15/0 
24 Pork, English, per 8 Ib. .......-. $0 60 FLAX (perton— —”™” 1 6 - 5 Crystals eccecssvsnceseee oer tond 3/5/0. *3/8/0 
6} BACON (per cwt.)— Livonian ZK ..... £s £ &. Sulphate of copper see Per tony 5/10/0 HA 
5 English ....... sahbionnsieentlpebin . 100 0 105 0 ceeds tee o 8 105 ° COPRA ein! per ton 23/15/0 23/15/0 
Danish sscaceenreeneeeeeeneen 100 0 110 0 ease OP iae ee. 84 of 95 0 D. Straits, c.f. ........ 
74 Get sci dei reiinceetdcabtadincatons 0 105 0 lanetz Medium, Ist sort . 105 0 wee ii —_: 
eatbciidhitliasabens 101 0 105 0 aEMP MP (per ¢ i. Oe ES (per Ib.)— a 
HAMS (per cwt.)— talian PC ‘on)— “ee Austra- {50/60 Ibs. 0 43: 0° d. bi 
5 Canadian . — bectsdaseidiethodeihcawensns W. Queensland | 40/50 Ibs 454 0 454 i 
vseninininiiniaeianaen 101 0 108 0 | la, poe 9200" Nom. Nom ct salted, Austra- {50/60 Ibs. ae fe ql 
) 108 0 | JUTE (per ton)— -- Nom Nom | lian, N.S.W....... ano st Sze | 
24 Native lst mks., c.i.f West Indian Saas , ; 0 5 s 
il Aug.-Sept. mei os eS bee ar ner en { O03 ©O 42 : 
es a ee wom. wom, | Gabe Jo"burs Or 0 34 0 3 
0 | Dales 2/3, Sit Dundes, Dry Capes. 18/30 bs. 0 7° 9 7" ; 
o seeeneesesseceesererers 29/10/0 28, PES ...... 30/40 Ibs. 7 if 
O(c) 145 0 | sisal, (per ton)— BTIG | aa ee es 20/50 _ . Gly 0 614 4 
24+ aa, spot— a | ket Hides, ter— 6lg O Gl, ie 
~ re! NO. T sveesssssnseessseenseene bo 2% @ Best heavy ox and heifer ..{ 9 512 0 52 iB 
No. 2 oiscsecceccttnenneene 22 0 Gl. 0 612 J 
) , 66 | SILK i DP seknancensenncacindanievisaeae 21 0 17 ; GOW GOW senicvsviseasiersccties: 0 535g 0 He a 
5 ° oth. og Ib.)— (a) Best cali . 55g 0 55g , 
, eee nonce Ne pe | meee 0 7% 0 3% i 
‘ ett tpl svnssnaguidbliilss 29 0 29 0 Italian, raw, tr. Milan ........... =e ee eon R>- 7 an 
ose 0 a “a iti Bengal, gd. red-vi At 
3 yc saued 50 0 50 0 Linceln s wethars washed d. d. LEA mmeten-1 53.25 ‘i 
2s Grenada a o 36 0 Selected Kent wethers, greasy... ? 13 SEE oo &)— ¢s 
Peon ere; 2 ei ge os itm ene > Sole Bends, 8/12 Ib.......... le eee G 
(wercw.~ —«s—s—=s—(<t«‘s;™~é*~*:CC*;CS:C BE Be. VET sO; White. 221 eerie 2 6 2 6 7? 
Os MES Sickcecicenites 45 0 44 0 oe i Seven ya 1714 ai Bark-Tanned Sole.................. ; 2 3 0 iD 
Costa eces, 50-56's . 4 oe 
Rica, medium to good ... bd . ox 0 es 1319 1312 | Shoulders from D.S. Hides...... ° 10 600 10 is : 
ss cere tnteei ised as ake Sé'scuper carded ccc. ane anid | » Eng. or WS Pecks a 
100 0 48's average carded 2115 211. ee 1 0 
C. BOGS (per 120)— ~ 44’s prepared............cc000000- 181, 1814 Bellies from DS do O Slr 0 BI 
ee aeons @ |. Mmmmnans ” 17 eee 0 101s 0 1012 
q Danish 15 Ib. and over) aves 149 14 9 | COAL < en als ee 010° 9 10° 
— ™ Bult Seas haeateatp s. d. s. d. Dressing et a i : :s 
Oranges, Brazilian (Peras) boxes 9 0 10 0 poets sevcccses - ett fee SS ee 2 a 1 8 
126 13 gas, f.0.b. Tyne.. {3 “0 21°0 Ro. Eng. Calf, a 
» S. African (Val. Latrs.) bxs¢ 19 9 10 ° Sheffield, best house, at pits 68m 6 | . Calf, 20/35 Ib. per doz ; : 4 6 
Lemons, 13 0 13 9 | «RON AND STEEL es - ROSIN (per ton)— obey: 
Californian ......bxs. I = . 8 0 Pig, Cleveland No. — oe | GAMIEIEIE- sncncacccecovencccssnsecsnesss 19/0/0 19/0/0 
Apples, Virginian..........0.-4 12 9 8 : Bars, Middlesbrough ........... as 6 oe 8 | Rol ee 
; 4 16 3 IBS Freel si, BeaWy nnn. 183 0 183 0 St. ribbed smoked sheet ......... éG. ¢$ 
Grapefruit Jamaican (M.S.) | © | -pemuieiaeen enn per box 20 412 20 41> ine hard Para .................000 2 0 9% 
P we {17 0 | NON-FERROUS METALS (per t 2 | SHELLAC ou on 
ears (Californian) B. Hardy... { 13 6 13 6 Copper— ‘on)— ae (per cwt.)— 
LARD (per 15 6 15 6 tandard cash : Orange ce ereerencceseereesecees Sf 58 0 57 0 
cwt.)— Tie— eoeceeccrcccsocces 46/0/0 46/0/0 r Ww iii 61 0 60 0 
US. inest bladders ....... rane $8 : 46 0 Standard cash .........-0++. 229/17/6 230/0/0 London TOWN ......:..sess0e 15 6 
pilin Sa ae See —<_— é#8&8§&8= | 15 6 
- PEPPER (per Ib.)— 42 6 Three months ..........0.0+ 229/5/0 230/0/0 | Swedish u/s 3 x 8 
| in Bond) 0 3% 0 Lead, soft foreign— 229/10/0 230/0/0 | C ee? ce. Bae wae 
whine Dury seeces 4 334 eoese se neeeeeerceneenssceeees 16/12 j i ». TENE Rbocsedaceda “4 24/ - 6 
: weeds, $2 8h) sedi nays wae | Seen tee Bef lito it 
Re |: AIRE cnccensnerisenss , nee i me 
POTATOES (per aa 2 6l2 Abate . mons oasesneres 15/0/0 15/0/0 | Rio Deals .............0.0+ per std { nee 33/0/0 
' English, King Edward, Siltland{ aa a » ing billets ...... mi yoo | —_ iilcndaseindinenieeteeian per load wi 50/0/0 
Wisbech, King Edward (per ton) 103 0 100 0 Nickel, home and export... { 190/0/0 190/0/0 | a < 
; SUGAR (per cwt.)— 100 0 Aeintaietee Chiiade = ia | English Ash —. * 
Conseitegale, 96°, prpt. peeeeessecee 7710/0 8310/0 VEGETABLE ( 
3 Rune +K./Cont. ......00000 a N OILS (per ton net)— 
0 co om. Nom. Wolfram, Chinese ...... per unit f . 60° . 29/12/6 29/12/6 
; Gabe Lowe came 3610 36 10 Platinum, refined . Y.Nom. 70 0 | 32/5/0 
3 CBSES on... 00040. 40 10 Quicksilver ............ pe peroz. 10/0/0 10/0/0 16/5/0 
; Sate, 2 wt. bags ver oo oe ae # 10 VET. scccccecees per 76 lb. $108.00 $108 | wo 0 
» Cartons ..... s. d. =, 15/0 
: West India Crys 7” = e GOLD, per fine ounce __............ 168 0 168 . 8/10/0 
tallised ...... { 34 0 SILVER, (per ounce)— i. 
; * Afloat, war risk included. ~ senliini “ se eeeeeweseceseeeereccessarseese 1 Ol, 1 101 | “— ee sad d 
‘ price made by Cement Makers’ F duty. (6) Price quoted subject . 0 
ederation ruling at time to variation in accordance with 
) of delivery and all contracts and quotations su ect —t ae — 
AMERICAN WHOLES 
Oct. 4 Oct. 11 LESALE PRICES 
GRAINS 1939 ; Oct. 4, Oct. 11 
; Wheat, Chi a Cents Soe METALS 1939 1939” Oct.4, Oct. 11 
Wi Dec. ...... 813, 8335 Tin, N Ib.)—cont. Cents Cents 1939 1939 
Maize, Che HOt oo: 71 -¥ Straits, spot ...... 55:00 55-00 MISCELLANEOUS (per ib.) Cents = 
Oar ea icase, Dec." «..... 491, 508, Lead, N.Y» $p0t i nvessin 5:50 5-50 —cont —— 
} R > wor a 33 pelter, Bast St. Louis, spot 6:50 6°50 case ord. ¢ Am. ee SA. "910 9-15 
me Oct. 4255 aaa MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.) ns 6°3712 6 -62l2 
L METALS 8 Cocoa, N.Y,, Accra, Oct. ... ‘ 33 deg. to 33° 
Coffee, 5-11 5-01 90, at well, i 
“s Conner, Sinetca . 5, oe per barrel ...:...0.+--+.-+ 102 102 
seven 12-00 1250 Rio, No. 7 .........++- 515 515 Rubber, N. Yoane. sheer soo 19 19! i 
Export cif 11-75 11:75 Cemee Santos, No.4 ...... 734 73 Do. _ do. Nov. to Dec. 183 2 
N.Y..Am. mid. spot. 9-20 9-18 Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cent., " 195g 
96 deg., SPOt  .......eeeeees 3-65 3-60 
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